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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—_ 

1E political kaleidoscope has shifted again. Last week it 
seemed certain that the Government would go out, this week 
body is talking of the ease with which, after their conces- 
sions, the Bill may be amended into a fair compromise. There is, 
of course, the usual multiplicity of contradictory reports, but we 
incline to believe the following worth a moment’s attention. Mr. 
Gladstone, though disgusted alike with the Bill and the Govern- 
ment, is aware that a great body of members of both parties would 
sacrifice anything, their consciences included, if they could only get 
Reform passed out of the way, and is, moreover, reluctant to tell 
the Liberals distinctly they must either obey orders or find another 
chief. Consequently, he will strive rather to amend than to throw 
out the Bill, and if Mr. Disraeli can keep honest for a month, can, 
that is, abstain from trying to hoodwink the House of Commons, 
which has too many eyes for his handkerchief, the Bill as amended 
may pass, to the boundless relief of all politicians, who feel as if 
they were getting congestion of the brain from a surfeit of Reform 
details. If this kind of thing goes on much longer we shall have 
the Bishop of Oxford anathematizing Reform in monosyllables, 
and the editor of the Record praying for the compound house- 
holder, and shall not be able for once to condemn either of them. 











Mr. Gladstone commenced the debate on the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill on Monday with a long and very 
elaborate criticism on the details of the Government measure, 
expressing incidentally a certain almost tender regret for 
the ill used “‘ten minutes’” Bill, in which he saw a better 
basis for a settlement than in the proposal of Household Suf- 
frage as qualified by the caprices of hundreds of Vestries. The 
Bill of the Government arranges the borough constituencies, said 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘into what I venture to term a hierarchy of five 
classes,”"—(1) dual voters; (2) the ten-pounders who need only 
one year’s residence, and are qualified by shops and warehouses, 
as well as dwelling-houses ; (3) the less-than-ten-pounders, who 
pay their own rates, who will need two years’ residence, who 
cannot be qualified by any premises but dwelling-houses, nor by 
part of a house rented at the requisite value, as a ten-pounder 
can be ; (4) the ten-pound-and-upwards compound householders, 
who will have to claim to pay their rates as under the existing law, 
but are not to be asked to pay the “full” rate, but only the rate 
paid by the landlord for their house ; (5) the less-than-ten-pound 
compound householders, who are to be both fined, and muleted 
in trouble, in order to obtain the franchise. Mr. Glad- 
stone ridiculed these distinctions, and also made a powerful 
appeal for the lodger franchise. ‘The speech was too de- 
tailed for effect—for which, however, Mr. Gladstone has to 
thank his party. Last week, on the first reading, they criti- 
cized his speech as too strong and comprehensive; this week 
it was too mild and circumstantial. The truth is, many of Mr. 
Gladstone's followers in Parliament are not willing to be pleased 
with him ;—they must take care lest the country should show a 
certain similar reluctance to be pleased with them. 








Mr. Hardy, in a vigorous reply, which, when read with the com- 
mentary of Mr. Disraeli’s unlimited concessions on the following 
day, seems to have had a singular affectation of firmness and 
resolve, taunted Mr. Gladstone with not being “ entitled to speak 
the feelings of the whole of his party,” which is quite true of 
Mr. Gladstone, and still more so of Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Hardy 
said he was not unwilling to admit alterations ‘‘ not inconsistent 
with the leading principles” on which the Bill is based, ‘“ But 
if it be true, as the right honourable gentleman in«icates, that 
these leading principles must undergo alterations,—then I say 
advisedly and distinctly that a division on the Bill ought to be 
taken at this stage,—for to such alterations I certainly am not 
prepared to agree,’”—a statement received with loud cheers, the 
echo of which must still ring reproachfully in Mr. Hardy's ears 
after Mr. Disraeli’s conciliatory candour on ‘Tuesday. Mr. 
Hardy, who apparently does not himself understand the compound 
householders’ case, contributed very little to the debate except 
assertion and a bold front, which was not justified by his leader. 


The only other speech of much mark on Monday night was 
Mr. Roebuck’s,—and that was of mark only for its Tory tone and 
rancid temper. Mr. Roebuck began by saying that, as a legis- 
lative assembly, the House of Commons is already perfect ; that 
Reform is needed—not to improve it, not to do more justice to 
all grades and classes in the nation, but only to make the substan- 
tial justice actually done seem justice to classes now unjustly 
prejudiced against Parliament. ‘ Justice is not justice unless it 
is thought to be justice,”—that is Mr. Roebuck’s only reason for 
Reform. Mr. Roebuck, in referring, we suppose, to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s too minute but exhaustive speech, said, ‘* There is no use 
mincing the matter, or going into those minute, pettifogging 
questions which we have heard discussed,” and he was so delighted 
with this polite word “ pettifogging,” that he reiterated it later 
on in his speech, calling the objections to the Bill “ pettifogging 


cavils.” Mr. Roebuck himself was not pettifogging, he was 
broadly and violently Tory. To his own party he was simply 
vicious, 


On Tuesday night Mr. Bright was unusually conciliatory. 
He rose late in the evening to say that the Bill was a bad 
Bill, but he could wait for the redistribution of seats, declared 
his willingness to omit the residuum or lees of the house- 
holders, who were always more or less poor and dependent ; 
thought the franchise ought to be made easy for compound 
householders; would not mind if everybody above 5l. rating 
were enfranchised; wished to draw a line which would exclude 
all householders so poor as to be exonerated from rates; and 
wound up his speech by declaring that he would support any 
Government which would settle the question ; that ‘‘ he hated the 
ways and scorned the purposes of faction,” and that he only 
resisted the Bill as it stood, because “‘ he would be no party to any 
measure which would cheat the great body of his countrymen of 
the position and power in the House on which they had set their 
hearts.” It was felt as Mr. Bright sat down that he would endure 
a rate-paying suffrage, with rates abolished on houses below 5/., 
and that a great step had been made towards a compromise. 


““T never give the wall to a snob,” says a ruffian in Jve 
Miller to a gentleman on the footpath. ‘I always do,” retorts 
the gentleman, as he sidles into the gutter. ‘That was Mr, Dis- 
racli’s attitude on ‘Tuesday night, when he closed the debate by 
surrendering everything, but covered his retreat with epigrame.. 
He gave up the dual vote which the philosophers had wanted, but 
which he, plain common-sense innocent that he is! had never 
cared about. He accepted a lodger franchise heartily, declaring 
that he was himself the “father” of that formidable bantling, 
and of course loved his own child. He would leave the tax-paying 
franchises, which were invented by Earl] Russell, with the “ dust 
of venerable antiquity” upon them, to the consideration of the 
House. As to redistribution, if Mr. Gladstone was prepared, as 
he believed he was prepared, to stab his dearest friends to the 
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heart, why, let him bring in his measure, and let the House decide. 
The only point which he defended, or seemed to defend, was his 
borough suffrage, the enfranchisement of the householder who 
pays his own rates, which he defended by arguments we have 
analyzed elsewhere. In the beginning of his speech, Mr. Disraeli 
complained of Mr. Gladstone's dictatorial tone and heat of 
manner, which sometimes made him rejoice * there was a solid 
piece of furniture between them,” and he closed his address by a 
strong expression of the responsibility which lay upon the House, 
and the sentence, ‘* Pass the Bill, and then change the Ministry, if 
you like.” The general effect of this speech in the House was 
decidedly favourable. 

The remaining speakers in the debate were not of the first 
importance. Mr. Butler-Johnstone on Tuesday let off one of his 
sputtery fireworks, but the main points of his speech were only a 
fear that ‘the country gentlemen, with their high spirit and great 
qualities, should be subtracted from the sum of their country’s attri- 
butes ;” and a statement that numerical government was the very 
principle of evil,—a delicious bit of political theology. He was dread- 
fully angry with the plan of representing Torquay, arguing that the 
election would belong to the tradesmen who supplied consumptive 
patients, who, he implied, unlike other tradesmen, have no public 
spirit. Why phthisis in a gourmand should destroy public spirit 
in his butcher Mr. Butler-Johnstone only knows, but so he said. 
Mr. Liddell, a very thoughtful Tory, said he looked to redistri- 
bution as the best check on democracy in the direction of increasing 
the number of county members. Sir J. Rolt wearied the House 
dreadfully with a long argument in favour of personal payment of 
rates, and Sir R. Palmer with an argument against them, the only 
defect of which was that it was too closely reasoned to be fol- 
lowed; Sir F. Crossley adopted the 5/. rating, but wanted the 
ballot ; Mr, Laing argued for an extension of the redistribution 
scheme by carrying partial disfranchisement, at least up to 
boroughs with 10,000 people; Lord Amberley made a quiet and 
sensible, but not powerful, speech, deprecating dread of the 
people; and Mr. Yorke and Mr. Perey Wyndham bolted off the 
course. As they belong to the class which always votes straight 
on the Tory side, the fact is noteworthy, but their speeches were 
not. 


There is a serious affair astir on the Continent. The Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, with an area of 1,000 square miles, 
200,000 people, and a fortress-capital of great strength, was a 
State of the Germanic Confederation, and the King of Holland 
is its Grand Duke. It was allowed to remain neutral during the 
war, but has always been garrisoned by Prussians. It is now a 
waif, being in Prussian hands, but outside the Federation. 
Napoleon wants to buy it. The King-Duke, it is said, agrees to 
sell for 4,000,000/. and a guarantee, but Prussia has still to con- 
sent. There is a notion abroad that Count von Bismarck will 
yield, but owing to the position of the fortress Germans greatly 
dislike the idea. If he refuses, Napoleon will have an excellent 
casus helli, which he can plead when the Exhibition closes on 
1st August. 
France is seething with irritation at the Treaties described in 
another column, which make the King of Prussia Commander-in- 
Chief of Germany south of the Maine. 


The Engine-Drivers and Firemen of the Brighton and South- 
Coast line struck on Tuesday. The Company had conceded the 
question of hours, reducing them to ten per diem, and the wages, 
giving 7s. 6d. a day to every competent driver, but the men insisted 
that every man who had served eighteen months should be con- 
sidered competent. The Directors met the crisis with great pluck, 
reduced the trains, lowered the speed, and put foremen, station- 
masters, and outsiders on the engines. Six drivers, too, it is said, 
stayed at work, and the line was never closed, though there was 
much delay and inconvenience, ‘The men were a good deal shaken 
by the apparent ability of the Company to do without them, and a 
happy compromise brought them back to their work. ‘The Super- 
intendents are to decide on competence, but if a man is passed 
over or neglected too long he may appeal to the Board. Prepa- 
rations are said to be making for strikes on the Midland and other 
lines, but mischief will, we trust, be averted by timely compro- 
mise, recognizing the men’s claims to leisure and fair pay, and 
refusing their pretension to regulate promotion. 


The Emperor of the French has, it is said, sanctioned a curious 
experiment. A Parliament of workmen, consisting of 302 dele- 
gates, elected by all the Trades in France, is to assemble in Paris 


The Chassepot rifles are arriving very fast, and | 


| with their work. Official rooms have been assigned th 

they are, it is said, to be allowed considerable freedom da — 
We should not wonder if that idea turned out rather fattng we 
than Napoleon intends or will approve. Complete solidavig 
| the workinen of France would leave the Parisian workmen an" 
of the whole body, and create an organization Capable of reg 
down thrones. ug 





The four Continental Powers have agreed to advise the P 
(to cede Candia to Greece. Lord Derby on ‘Thursday “ane 
answer to Lord Denbigh, that he did not think ‘Turkey i 
yield, unless pressure were applied; but the combined sting 
| the Continent implies pressure of a very strong kind. The Gm 
Government, moreover, has issued a circular denying that it has 
assisted the discontented even in Thessaly and Epirus, predict 
a general revolt of the Christians in Turkey, and asking the Great 
Powers to satisfy the desires of the Eastern Christians, or if that 
is for the present impossible, at least “ to give the Candian question 
the only solution conformable to the principles of our time.” 
The Greek Government admits at the same moment that thi 
would only stave off revolution ‘‘ for a very short time.” We should 
not wonder if the Sultan fought. ‘Turks do not care very much 
about dying, and Turkey may as well die sword in hand ag gis 
ingloriously of bankruptcy. 


This day week a deputation of artizans waited on Mr. Gladstone 
to represent their views on Reform. ‘They were very Strong for 
a lodger franchise, expressed great distrust of the Tories, and ample 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone, objected to the proposal to put com. 
pound householders at a great disadvantage simply for paying 
their rates indirectly, and many of them acquiesced heartily iy 
Mr. Gladstone’s objection to the ballot—that it was no longer 
necessary for the protection of the artizans, who were quite able 
to stand on their own feet without it. Nothing could be mor 
moderate than the tone of the deputation, nothing more satis. 
factory than their unbounded trust in the great Liberal leader, 


Mr. Otway, it will be remembered, carried his motion fo 
the abolition of flogging in the Army by a majority of one, 
Sir John Pakington appears, from his speech on Thursday, 
to have been willing to accede, but the Duke of Cambridge 
was not, and the obedient Minister of War proposed a com- 
promise. Nobody is to be flogged except for mutiny, insub. 
ordination with violence, aud indecent conduct. In other 
words, flogging is to be abolished as an instrument of discipline, 
but retained as a deterrent from recruiting; abolished where 
it might be of use, and retained where it must be mischievous, 
It is clear from the debate that the root of this stupid proposal 
is the distrust of the Duke of Cambridge in the common sense of 
Englishmen. He thinks they will not bear that men should be 
shot for insubordination with violence—a pure delusion. Striking 
an officer on duty is a purely voluntary act, and a Reformed 
House of Commons would undoubtedly uphold the summary court 
which ordered the striker’s execution. Our discipline needs to 
become at once more honourable and more terrible, and it would 
become so if old officers did not think all other Englishmen fools. 
Who on earth wants to turn the British Army into a mob? 


Mr. Darby Griffith has been, for once in his life, of use. Heis 
a soldier’s son, and on Thursday he reminded the House of a fact 
everybody is always forgetting, that the power of the Queen over 
the Army is not derived from prerogative, but is statute-made. 
James II. had no such power. When the time comes for the 
fusion of the Horse Guards and the Ministry at War, that is, we 
suppose, immediately after the next catastrophe, Mr. Darby 
Griflith’s reminder will be of importance. 


Count von Bismarck is clearly not going to give up either 
Posen or North Schleswig. Of the former, he says that Poland 
has done Germany quite as much harm as Germany has done her, 
and she shall not have the opportunity again. Moreover, the 
peasantry of Posen only cry for independence, because they fear 
for their religion, which is quite safe. The province is part of 
Germany, and shall remain such. As to North Schleswig, Austria 
alone has_a right to demand a plebiscitum there, and as she has 
not asked for it, the time for it has not been fixed. Prussia is not 
going to have to take Diippel again. There is not, therefore, 
much for Denmark to regain, and if she regains any, she must 
pay the war expenses at the rate of 7/. 10s. for every regained 
subject. All that is very cynical, but it is also very strong, and 
will probably be considered at the Tuileries to be both. Accord- 
ing to Napoleon, France saved North Schleswig : according to You 





during the Exhibition, to discuss all kinds of questions connected 


Bismarck, France has neither art nor part in the matter. 
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The House of Commons has sanctioned a guarantee of 4 per 
on 3,000,000/. for the Intercolonial Railway of Canada. The 
= as isted by Mr. Lowe, who said the Americans would 
: on railway the moment war broke out, and use it to facilitate 
coaengnett of Canada; that lending money was not the way to 
teach people independence ; and that the line would be as useless in 
inter as the St. Lawrence. Mr. Gladstone, however, supported 
ée yote, as part in reality of a treaty, in a speech in which he 
almost openly for the independence of the Confederation. 

The truth is this guarantee is the price we pay for having our own 
way. British Columbia has already joined the Confederation, and 
when the Hudson Bay Territory has been purchased, the British 
ions on the North American continent will form one State, 


goon, we hope, to be one nation, strongly allied to Great Britain, but 


not dependent on ee oe 
There were some curious confessions in the House of Lords on 
Thursday night, on occasion of a motion by Lord Lyveden for the 
roceedings taken under the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, with a view 
to its repeal as an irritating dead letter. Kverybody admitted that 
the return would be nil, and almost everybody admitted, or im- 
lied, that the Act was an unfortunate escapade of Lord Russell’s 
in search of popularity. Lord Russell himself was fortunately 
absent. The Earl of Denbigh, a Catholic Peer, described how in- 
conveniently the Act operates in the preparation of trust deeds, 
and appealed to Lord Derby, at a moment when the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Ireland have shown themselves to be so 
thoroughly loyal, to repeal it. The Bishop of Killaloe, if he had 
been in Parliament when the Act was passed, would have voted 
against it, and now supported its repeal. Lord Derby gracefully 
intimated that, in case of a motion for a repeal, notice should be 
given to Lord Russell, whose child it was. He declined to express 
an opinion as to “the expediency of repealing a law which I 
admit, and am happy to admit, has proved a dead letter,” but 
thought “caution” was required. Lord Kimberley pleaded pathe- 
tically that he was “‘ very young ” when he voted for this Act, and 
that he had never ceased to regret his vote, and said that it would 
be a very good thing to get rid of it. Lord Grey thought 
it had been a mistake, and even at the time did not 
agent to it till he saw it was ‘‘ necessary” to do “ some- 
thing to satisfy the feelings of Protestants,” nor indeed 
till he had satisfied himself that “it could not lead to any prac- 
tical result whatever.” The Duke of Cleveland thought it an 
error at the time, and, as a member of the House of Commons, 
voted against it. The Marquis of Clanricarde and Earl Stanhope 
both declared themselves miserable sinners, who were anxious to 
confess and expiate the sin of supporting it. Lord Redesdale alone 
was 4 little timid lest the Pope should exalt his horn in case of 
the repeal. The Lord Chancellor (Lord Chelmsford) cynically 
suggested that they ought to have a return of the cases in which 
the Act had been broken, rather than those non-existent ones in 
which it had been acted on. Lord Granville was the most cynical 
of all. Like Lord Grey, he always thought the Act absurd, but 
votéd ‘‘ conscientiously” for it, and declines entirely to repent, 
because the people of this country wanted something to soothe 
them, and this Act was a capital and most innocent sedative for 
excited feelings. Lord Granville is in favour of bread pills and 
coloured-water draughts for valetudinarians. 


The poet Young, to whose very questionable claim to a pension 
“in recognition,” as the official Gazette announcing his pension 
put it, ‘‘ of his services as an historical and agricultural poet in 
Ireland,” we drew attention on November 17 last, gave rise to a 
very amusing discussion in the House of Commons yesterday 
week. Mr. O'Reilly read long extracts from Mr. Young's 
absurd and violent Orange doggrel, to which Mr. Whalley turned 
a moon-face of heavy approbation, and expressed by an emphatic 
“hear, hear,” that he thought this stuff worthy of a great nation’s 
gratitude. Mr. O'Reilly, observing Mr. Whalley’s sympathy, pro- 
mised the Member for Peterborough the reversion of the volume in 
his hand, “on condition that he would favour the House with poetic 
recitations.” But the amusing point of the discussion was Mr. 
Disraeli’s defence of Lord Derby, which was in its way very 
effective. Lord Derby had not looked at the book himself, said 
Mr. Disraeli, and is ‘perhaps rather too apt to believe what a person 
tells him,” which means,—being translated, —is a little lazy in these 
matters. Lord Derby had acted in accordance with the appeal of 
“that wonderful and mysterious document which exercises such 
an influence on all the transactions of human life,—a memorial.” 
In the Orange poetaster Young's case this memorial was signed by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of that part of the country, by the 
liberal and accomplished Lord Dufferin, who said he should hear 


of the grant of this pension “with satisfaction,” and by Lord 
Cremorne, a high Whig, who also expressed his anxiety for the 
grant of this pension. Lord Derby would have been incredulous 
indeed to suspect a man thus recommended of being a violent 
and almost vicious Orange partizan. Mr. Disraeli drew the 
moral, ‘‘ Beware of testimonials.” ‘‘In future,” said he, “in 
dealing with an applicant of this sort, even if recommended by 
Bishops, Roman Catholic and Protestant, and Liberal Peers of 
all descriptions, I will, if I possibly can, read the works of a poet 
whom I am asked to pension.” 





Mr. Young himself wrote a letter of self-defence to the Standard 
of yesterday, in which he gives an account of his career, com- 
mencing with the following eccentric observation :—‘* From causes 
too tedious to narrate, I was born in the year 1799,”—which reminds 
us of a philosophical observation in a private diary, attributed to 
a living politician when a boy of thirteen:—“On this day 
mamima presented papa with a fine boy. ‘The succession of 
phenomena which led to this event I leave for future investi- 
gation.” Mr. Young also remarks, ‘‘ As to my having been a 
nailer in early life, it was my misfortune, not my fault?” Was it 
either his fault or misfortune ? Here Mr. Young reminds us of 
the story of the operative who pleaded (much more plausibly than 
Mr. Young) with a companion who objected to the cast in his eye, 
that his squint was his “ misfortune, not his fault,” to which the 
coarse fellow, with ready satire, replied, ‘ No, it isn’t; it’s your 
confounded hignorance.” Mr. Young’s letter, however—barring the 
snobbish apology for having been a nailer—is a manly one. He 
pleads that he has published poems in 1854 and 1863 without any 
political verses in them, and for which Roman Catholics have sub- 
scribed, and that they are the right things by which to judge him. 


The Rev. William Alexander, Dean of Emly, has been brought 
forward as a candidate for the vacant Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 
Ife is far the most formidable rival whom Sir Francis Doyle is 
likely to have. Mr. Alexander is a real poet,—though a poet 
verging on the rhetorician. Many of his occasional poems have 
appeared in these columns during the last six years under the 
signature of ** W. A.”, and not a few of them,—especially, we think, 
that on the death of the late Archbishop of Armagh, Lord John 
Beresford,—have attracted a good deal of attention for their bril- 
liant, if too unchastened, imagination. Mr. Alexander's greatest 
claim, however, to the Chair will rest on some of his critical essays, 
—which, with certain of his poems, are now, we believe, in the 
press. Lis criticism on Victor Hugo, published about two years 
ago in a volume of Dublin essays, was a very poetical and masterly 
piece of criticism. We are not of the Dean of Emly’s theological 
school, and assailed pretty sharply some months ago a paper on 
dogmatic theology read by him at the Church Congress at York. 
But we hope that the Oxford Liberals will be liberal enough not 
to let theological, differences so far prejudice them as to prevent 
their fair consideration of Mr. Alexander's high claims as a poet, 
critic, and powerful thinker. 


The stock of bullion in the Banks of England and France 
having further increased, National Securities have been somewhat 
firm this week. Consols, for money, have marked 914, 3; ditto, 
for account, 913, 4. Reduced and New 3 per Cent., 89}, §. 
Yesterday, however, the quotations were a shade lower both for 
delivery and time. Exchequer Mills have been firm, at 14/. to 
18s. prem., and Indian Bonds, 43s. to 48s. prem. ‘The Govern- 
ment Broker has purchased several parcels of stock for the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. Foreign Bonds and Railway Shares 
have been heavy and drooping in price. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 

Friday, March 22. Friday, March 29 
Mexican ° ee ar 17 én 17 
Spanish Passive 

Do. Certificates .. +e 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. 

1352 


22 ee 21 
14 oe 13 
b4h wes 
” ” 55 ee at 
United States 5.20's .. ee ° 74 ee 75 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March - Friday, 7 29. 
. . 27 oe 26 





Great Eastern .. 
Great Northern _ 116 ee 114 
Great Western.. oe o« 403 e 40 
Laneashire and Yorkshire .. 125 123 
Loudon and Brightou ce 76 ae 71 
London and North-Westera 1163 oe 116 
Louion and South-Western +e . . 79 oo 78h 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe oe ee 16} wi 17 
Me'ropolitau .. e ee +e ee e 12u oo 115 
Midland... oe ee ee ° ee ee ll4 oo lll 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee a lL oo 100 
Do York .. oe ee oe oo 94 o« 92} 
South-Eastern os oe oe oa 66 ’« 67 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. — 


—— 
THE COMPROMISE. 


HE fate of the Reform Bill now depends upon the 
sincerity of the Government. If Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
of Tuesday was made in good faith, if it represented the 
opinion of his Chief and of the Cabinet, and if he can pre- 
vent himself from indulging his intellectual temptation to 
tricky shifts, we may yet obtain this session not indeed a 
good Bill, still less a perfect Bill, but at all events a Bill which 
will effect some of the objects proposed in Reform, and satisfy 
the nation for a few more years. Mr. Disraeli, as we under- 
stand one of the ablest but least convincing speeches he ever 
delivered, surrenders all, or if not all, all but one, of the grave 
questions at issue between him and the rival whom, while 
handing over his sword, he taunts with such bitter words. 
He gives up his fancy franchises. They are, he contends, 
old franchises, ideas discovered, not by him, but by other 
Ministers not of his party—Lord John Russell, for example, 
having been the author of the Savings’ Bank qualification, and 
Mr. Gladstone himself of the franchise based upon direct 
taxation—but he gives them up, leaves them without regret 
to “the future consideration of the House.’’ He gives up 
the dual vote. That, he says, he brought forward in deference 
to the opinion of philosophical minds, who see in some such 
device the only barrier against numerical rule, but as no one 
in the House has defended it, no one even from his own side, 
he is,as a practical statesman, “ unable to recommend the 
provision,’—a provision, we must add, which he has, to judge 
from his speeches, condemned in the Cabinet while present- 
ing it to the House. As for the Lodger franchise, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is himself the “father of 
the lodger franchise,” which he invented in 1859, and 
is, of course, willing, if the House desires it, to embrace 
his prodigal son on his unexpected return with affec- 
tionate effusion. One likes prodigal sons who have risen 
in the world. As to voting-papers, that is a detail, and the 
figure of the County Suffrage may be settled in the Committee 
and by the Committee, Mr. Disraeli knowing well that every 
pound below 20/. of rental represents so many more Conser- 
vative or dependent votes. On redistribution, again, he is 
willing that Mr. Gladstone should bring in his own scheme, 
and leave the House to judge which of the two it will prefer 
to accept, being quite aware that every borough menaced im- 
plies that a member has either been disquieted or made 
hostile. The Bill, in fact, is to be altered by the House at its 
own discretion, with the exception of the single clause 
decreeing that the householder who votes must personally pay 
his rates. As we have shown elsewhere, this clause involves 
the whole Bill, or rather the whole effect of the Bill as regards 
the artizan class, but we cannot believe that the Cabinet 
which has surrendered so much will not surrender this proviso 
also. It is quite possible for Mr. Gladstone to meet them on 
comparatively neutral ground, the compounding householder 
being made synonymous with the householder under 5/. 
rating, and it is impossible for Liberals upon this point 
to give way, and accept a suffrage which to-day means 
nothing, and to-morrow may mean that all existing constitu- 
encies save the great boroughs are swamped. If they do, they 
accept a measure which, while refusing votes to artizans in 
great towns, except on payment of a fine, grants them freely 
to agricultural labourers in the petty boroughs, and will put 
themselves out of relation with their most trustworthy con- 
stituents. 

We heartily trust the Government, as represented by Mr. 
Disraeli, is sincere in its treatment of the House, for if it is, 
it will be possible to put upon its action a novel and an 
honourable interpretation. There are just two theories upon 
which it is possible to explain its excessive, and as the Carlton 
will probably think, its pusillanimous squeezability. One is 
that Mr. Disraeli, for reasons which we confess are hard to 
comprehend, is adhering to office like a limpet to a rock, is 
trusting to the chapter of accidents, confident in the divisions 
which he perceives breeding in the enemy’s camp, hopeful in 
his own ingenuity, and the delays any leader of the House of 
Commons may, if he pleases, interpose. Remembering the 
desire even Lord Derby must feel to punish his recreant allies, 
who have deserted him after twenty years of painful effort to 
represent their views, the ingrained trickiness which obscures 
the genius of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the excessive 
difficulty of forcing the Tory party into line behind such a 


The other and the nobler solution is, thet the Ses ann 
while aware that its Bill has failed, wll TOY Cabinet, 
the welfare of the United Kingdom d vee that 
gdom demands that some 
shall be accepted, honestly confides it to the discretion f 
majority of the House, honestly intends, when that te the 
has decided, to present its decision to the Lords asa Thea 
rather than a Bill, and then, conscious of great seryj ty 
‘ : . . C08 to 
Englishmen, if not to Tories, will honestly announce that j 
has, as a party organization, failed, and inform the pore 
that with the passing of the Act the time has come to resi 
“Pass the Bill,” said Mr. Disraeli, in conclusion, and “then t 
out the Ministry, if you please.” The character of the re 
ment for the moment depends solely upon its motives, fit 
gravely believes, as we believe, that the interests of Great 
Britain are bound up in the passage of a reasonable Bill this 
session ; if it sees clearly that the reunion of the nation ‘s res 
ferable to any party triumph, and a sufficient reason fee 
party humiliation ; if it perceives but just ahead a Euro 3 
crisis, amid which Englishmen must be bound together like g 
sheaf of staves or be powerless for a generation ; if, in short 
it prefers the country to the Carlton, the people to a part : 
the greatness of England to the dominance of the landed . 
any other interest, we at least have nothing to say, save that 
we know of no political virtue equal to the self-denial which 
will endure a momentary shame rather than sacrifice g 
country or a cause. If it is in Tories to sacrifice Toryism tg 
patriotism, the Tories are neither dead nor dying. One-half 
of our readers will probably sneer at what they will style our 
credulity, in even suggesting such a theory of the strangest 
situation we have ever known in politics, but there is some. 
times a flash of chivalry in Lord Derby’s political bearing 
which brings such self-denial at least within the limit of 
sibility, a dreaminess of imagination in Mr. Disraeli which 
suggests that he may, on some supreme occasion, look beyond 
either a division or a Bill. 
If this be the occasion, he will earn an immediate as wel} 
as a distant reward, for the Bill which he still fondly calls his 
own will, so far as we can estimate the attitude of parties, 
ultimately pass. It will be a Bill establishing a 12/. rating 
in counties, a 5/. rating in boroughs, and a lodger franchise in 
London, and redressing to some extent the absurd inequalities 
between effective power outside the doors of the House and 
representation within them. Such a Bill will not embody all 
the principles for which we have contended, will not create 
varieties of suffrage, will not provide for the representation of 
minorities, will not in any adequate degree transfer power to 
the districts within which wealth, intelligence, numbers, and 
energy have of late years concentrated themselves. But such 
a Bill will admit the artizans to a large share of power, and 
will, therefore, reinvigorate Parliament, bringing so far the 
concrete facts of the House into accord with the ideas of 
representation, will redress some grievous inequalities, and will 
throw no new and insuperable obstacle in the way of a future 
advance towards higher possibilities. It is an endurable com- 
promise, and it will reunite Englishmen, and to those two 
objects every other, including adherence to constitutional 
precedent, which all this concession sadly violates, must be 
made to give way. 
That is if only the Government is honest. If it is not, if 
it is not distinctly and visibly preferring the country to itself, 
the nation to everything, its own reputation included ; if it 
hesitates, or shuffles, or grows obstinate; if it will not 
stand by its humble, but not ignoble, policy of accepting 
Reform from the nation, then we have only to repeat the 
advice we submitted last week, and in almost the same terms. 
Put these men out. The same sovereign regard for the 
national interest which would justify Lord Derby in forgetting 
alike his personal pride and his party obligations, ought to 
compel Mr. Gladstone to take the helm and finish the uncom- 
pleted task, and compel his followers also to fall back into 
their ranks behind them. He has no right, any more than 
his opponents, to postpone the country to a party, to run the 
risk of meeting a European overturn without a Parliament 
which can advise, or a nation united enough to dare the risks 
which must always attend a great or a generous course of 
action. There is immorality of the grossest kind in letting 
this question drift. If the Tories desire, for the motives we 
have suggested, to carry out the necessary work, let them 
carry it out without grudging their opportunity of self- 
denial; but if not, the work must still be done, even should 
the constituencies be at last called in to bring sound but 
faint-hearted Liberals back to their allegiance to the inevit- 





Bill, we cannot but express as well as entertain this fear. 


able Chief. If the Tories, Adullamites, Moderates, and Indif- 
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ly mad, they will face the constituencies with 
” for the popular rallying cry; but whatever 

- conduct, whatever the difficulties, whatever the humilia- 
> duty of Englishmen who care for England is to 


reunite England this year. 


nts are utter. 
= Gladstone 





MR. DISRAELI’S LAST FORTRESS. 


E may assume that Mr. Disraeli has been driven out of 
every one of his special positions, from every stand he 
has taken up on the Government Reform Bill except one, on 
ghich he has as yet only intimated in very doubtful terms 
t he was willing to consider in committee any improve- 
ments which the House chose to suggest. This one last rem- 
nant of the Government Bill, this single surviving feature of the 
measure to which, having previously given it a whole week’s 
favourable deliberation, the Government affectionately “ recur- 
red” after the unfortunate interlude of its Ten Minutes’ Bill, is 
the “ principle ” that the “ right ’’ of voting shall be conferred 
only on those who discharge in person the “duty” of rate- 
ying. It is pretty certain that the Government will do 
all in its power to cling to this last rag of its mutilated 
measure. They will possibly give up insisting on the com- 
und householders’ payment of the additional 25 per cent., 
—or, as Mr. Gladstone says, frequently 50 per cent.,—which 
the landlord who compounds for him is now excused ; and 
they will very probably authorize the compound householder 
to deduct from the rent he pays to his landlord, the amount 
of the rate which the landlord would have paid for him if he 
had not claimed to be rated separately. But it is nearly certain 
that the Government will make their last and hardest fight on 
the so-called ‘ principle’ of personal rate-paying, even though 
they consent to do all in their power to smooth the way for 
the compound householder, whose rates are at present paid 
indirectly, to pay them in person. Yet Mr. Disraeli has vir- 
tually given up the grand argument, that he is founding the 
concession of a right on the exercise of a duty. He cannot 
deny that when a municipal body makes it by special legis- 
lation a man’s “duty”’ to pay rates indirectly through his 
landlord, the “‘right,”’ if it followed the discharge of the duty, 
would as much accrue to him who so pays them through his 
landlord, as in boroughs where the municipal body rates every 
householder separately it accrues to householders who pay 
their own. It must be your duty to obey the municipal law, 
and it is sheer nonsense to reward aman for doing his duty in 
obeying the municipal law of one borough, by the franchise, 
and to refuse it to a man who obeys equally stringently 
the municipal law of another borough, on the ground, not 
that he is not discharging his duty, but that the muni- 
cipal law has imposed a different duty. If Mr. Disraeli 
wants really to be consistent in this matter, and to make the 
tight really follow the duty, let him repeal the Small Tene- 
ments’ Act, and all other local Acts interfering in any way 
vith the personal liability of the occupier of a house to rates. 
After that he would be justified in saying that the punctual 
payment of rates would be a test of every householder’s dis- 
charge of his municipal duties, and would be therefore a fair 
reason for according his rights. We suppose the munici- 
palities would raise a great difficulty about legislation which 
would be in an economical point of view so wasteful and 
retrograde. But this is the only course, if Mr. Disraeli 
wishes ratepaying to be a real process of Darwinian “ natu- 
ral selection,’ by which the men best fitted for public rights 
by the due discharge of public duties are to be detected. 
Till he dares as much as this, Mr. Disraeli is obliged to 
be silent about his great principle ; for the principle at pre- 
eent is an accident and a sham. 
Being under the painful necessity of suppressing his grander 
language about basing the right upon a duty, Mr. Disraeli has 
recourse to another ingenious plea, which, with a very 
different bearing and application, we have often urged in this 
journal. He insists on the vast importance of a great variety 
of form and elements in our different borough constituencies, 
and maintains that the fortunate caprice of constituencies in 
adopting, wholly here, and partially there, and in a third place 
not at all, the compound-rating principle, on which the owner 
pays the rates and the occupier pays the owner in increased 
rent, has created a very useful variety of constituency, which 
will in practice turn one constituency into a working-class 
onstituency and another into a middle-class constituency, 
through the effect of this proposed exclusion of all who do 
not pay their rates themselves. These were Mr. Disraeli’s 
words :—* It had been said, and most justly, that the remark- 


able characteristics of this assembly—the variety of character 
which distinguishes it—is really owing to the machinery of 
the small boroughs, which were called into existence, perhaps, 
under the Plantagenets—certainly in the time of the Tudors 
and Stuarts—and that they have given to England that varied 
representation which India, our multifarious colonies, the 
settlements in two oceans and of two hemispheres, demanded, 
and I say that of those four local Acts that have been so 
criticized—those Small Tenements’ Acts, which prevail with 
power as secret and as inscrutable as that of the Jesuits— 
they have given us that variety which the country requires, 
and which I believe is a most admirable quality. How does 
it work? There are twenty-seven boroughs under this 
system, in which almost household suffrage exists. What 
is the harm of that? Have you not, year after year, been 
deploring that you have no longer members elected for such 
places as Preston by household suffrage? We have been 
deploring that we have no longer a system which produces 
among us a Hunt or a Cobbett. Among the twenty-seven 
boroughs where the Act does not prevail you have this large 
constituency. There is a dozen of the twenty-seven which 
have the most considerable constituencies in England. There 
are Stockport, Oldham, and half-a-dozen others. That is one 
of the strongest arguments I have heard in favour of it.” 
Well, we are not going to flinch now from our old prin- 
ciples, that you must have sufficient variety in the con- 
stituencies, if you wish for sufficient variety in the poli- 
tical tendencies of the members elected; but there is 
variety, and variety. You may have a variety of selection 
so obtained as to select the best specimens of each sort of 
constituency ; and again, variety obtained by a principle of 
selection, which is a mere lottery, selecting arbitrarily good, 
bad, and indifferent alike; or, last, you may have variety 
obtained by a principle of selection which operates so as to 
produce the worst specimens of each kind of constituency. 
Now, if we have to choose between specimens of all kinds of 
constituencies, on condition that each shall be as good as 
possible of its kind, and a monotony of good constituencies 
all of the same kind, we should certainly choose the former. 
If, again, we had to choose between a monotony of good con- 
stituencies, and a variety, including some good, some bad, but 
not many of the latter kind, we might again choose the 
latter, so great is the advantage of variety in a delibera- 
tive body. But if your principle of variety almosts consists in 
imposing such conditions that it shall tend to give us, in 
general actually give us, the least favourable specimens of every 
sort of constituency,—we submit that a variety of that kind 
is not in itself a thing to be coveted. 

Now, this is precisely the sort of variety which Mr. 
Disraeli’s exclusion of compound householders seems to us to 
produce,—and for a very good reason. The rating of the owners, 
instead of the occupiers, of small tenements in very large towns 
is an obvious economy, and a great economy of time and 
trouble to all parties. It is more convenient to an artizan living 
on weekly wages to calculate his whole expenses in weekly 
instalments also, and not to have special quarterly expenses as 
well ; consequently, to pay his rates in the form of increased 
rental is rather a convenience to him than otherwise. On 
the other hand, it saves immense trouble in collection. One 
landlord pays for, perhaps, a whole street of houses. He pays 
for full houses and empty houses alike, being allowed a deduc- 
tion from the total in consideration of the empty houses. 
The municipal authorities know precisely what they can 
depend upon receiving, and have, comparatively, vastly less 
trouble and cost in getting it. Hence the compounding 
system is a natural expedient of municipal organization in all 
large towns. It is less necessary in small towns than large 
towns, because the whole scale of operations is reduced, and 
accordingly, in fact, it is adopted chiefly in great towns, 
and especially in the most populous quarters of great towns. 
But, then, again it also happens,—again quite naturally,— 
that the artizans are a far more intelligent, independent, and 
politically educated class in great towns than they are in small. 
They form their own organizations much more effectively in 
great towns than in small. They are a power in great manu- 
facturing towns, and the sense of power is in itself an edu- 
cation, and leads to further education. In Lancashire and 
Yorkshire the artizans have almost a literature,—they cer- 
tainly have poets and scientific men,—of their own. Their 
thoughts are larger, their political discussions far more eager, 
their pride keener, their whole character better defined than 
in small boroughs. On the contrary, the smaller, the more 





rural, and more rotten the boroughs, the less of peculiar life 
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and independent character the artizans have to express. Thus 
the principle of compounding for rates is likely to be, and is, 
in fact, most universally adopted where the true artizan class 
is at its best. The direct payment of rates is most common in 
places where the true artizan class is at its worst. Thus, Mr. 
Disraeli’s Bill enlarges the constituency most often and most 
widely where the artizan class is least educated and least in- 
dependent,—least often and least widely where that class is 
most educated and most independent. 

Let us test this by the actual facts. Mr. Disraeli says in the 
extract we have quoted that in 27 boroughs the Bill establishes 
what is equivalent to Household Suffrage, because there are 
no compound Acts in force in those places. So it does, and 
of these, there are but seven, Bury (population, 41,000), 
Huddersfield (population, 37,000), Oldham (population, 
107,000), Rochdale (population, 43,000), Sheftield (popu- 
lation, 216,000), Stockport (population, 55,000), Stoke-upon- 
Trent (population, 111,000), that can pretend to be large and 
active-minded places, with an artizan class of any energetic 
character. And even in the Potteries (Stoke-upon-Trent) the 
artizan class is not of that intelligent kind which exists in 
the proper manufacturing towns. Of what sort are the other 
twenty,—or, indeed, twenty-two places, according to the 
latest Parliamentary return,—where the Government proposal 
practically amounts to household suffrage? Such places as 
Arundel (population, 2,300, and decreasing), Ashburton (popu- 
lation, 2,890, and decreasing), Beverley (population, 11,000), 
Bodmin (population, 6,400), St. Ives (population, 10,600), 
Knaresborough (population, 5,300), Malton (population, 
8,200), Richmond (population, 5,200), Thetford (population, 
4,200), Thirsk (population, 5,300), Totnes (population, 3,800), 
and the like. Even if we deduct from these twenty-nine 
boroughs all /arge towns, however languid,—mere county 
towns, like York and Exeter, or Cheltenham which is a 
fashionable watering-place,—eighteen out of the twenty-seven 
places thus given up to household sufirage, or two-thirds of the 
whole, are very small boroughs, where the working class is pre- 
cisely in that condition in which they are least fitted to 
represent the working class, or to exercise any intelligent poli- 
tical discretion. In other words, at least two-thirds of the 
special working-class constituencies are specially fitted to mis- 
represent the working class. 

Now, let us turn to the boroughs which would be by 
common consent admitted as those in which Household 
Suffrage would work best, and give us a constituency of all 
others the least likely to be either dependent or corruptible, 
and see how Mr. Disraeli’s exclusion works. At Blackburn 
(population, 73,500), out of 10,589 male occupations, 7,718 
are compounded for, and the present ten-pounders are in 
fact more numerous than the new voters under 10/. who 
would be admitted by the Bili. At Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(population, 121,600), out of 21,217 male occupations, 9,082 
are compounded for, and would be excluded ; and here, again, 
the number of ten-pounders is more numerous than the new 
voters below the 10/. occupation admitted by this Bill. In 
Preston (population, 90,600), out of 12,519 male occu- 
pations, 8,217 are compounded for, and the ten-pounders 
are very much more numerous than the new voters admitted 
by this Bill. At Wigan (population, 40,889), out of 6,612 
male occupations, 5,276 are compounded for, and only 34 new 
voters under 10/. would be admitted by this Bill. At Bolton, 
out of 12,213 male occupations, 8,271 are compounded for, 
and the ten-pounders are more than double as numerous as 
the new yoters admitted by this Bill. At Bradford, out of 
22,796 male occupations, 13,094 are compounded for, and 
the ten-pounders are nearly twice as numerous as the new 
voters under 10/. admitted by this Bill. At Bristol, the 
mass of the householders are already included, and the 
numbers to be admitted by this Bill are quite insignificant if 
the compounders, who are tolerably numerous, though not 
nearly so numerous as the ten-pounders, be excluded. At 
Halifax, out of 7,693 male occupations, 4,789 are compounded 
for, and the ten-pounders are more than double the new 
voters who would be admitted under the Bill. At Leeds, 
out of 44,315 male occupations, 25,613 are compounded for, 
and the numbers admitted by this Bill would be almost exactly 
equal to the numbers of ten-pounders already qualified to vote. 
At Manchester, out of 63,781 male occupations, 33,013 are 
compounded for, and almost all the rest are above 10/., and only 
2,862°in all would be admitted by this Bill. At Salford, out 
of 18,276 male occupations, 9,618 are compounded for, and 
the number of ten-pounders is far more numerous than those 


. . _— ae 
number of other places, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, & 
so that wherever you might expect a characteristic and gl, ~ 
teristically good working-class constituency, the exclusio 
compound householders keeps down the influence of the a . 
ing class; while in the small places, where the working ch ‘ 
is scarcely educated at all, the exclusion does not operate a 
household suffrage would in a multitude of cases prevail, 

It is quite impossible, then, to admit the claims of 
Disraeli’s sort of ‘ variety,”—a variety which selects the least 
characteristic sort of each constituency, both the large and 
the small,— keeping the power in the hands of the ten. 
pounders where the artizans are best fitted for it, giving it 
into the hands of the artizans where the ten-pounders are best 
fitted for it. It would be almost better to give the franchise 
to all who don’t pay their own rates in the boroughs wher 
the Small Tenements’ Act or equivalent local Acts prevail, ang 
to all who do in the others, than to take such a false principle 
of selection as this,—the tendency of which must be to get a 
bad name for working-class constituencies in almost all parts 
of the Kingdom. 





THE EUROPEAN POSITION. 


pened grown man in Germany outside Austria competent 
to bear arms is to become a drilled soldier. The Kin 
of Prussia is ex officio Commander-in-Chief of all such soldiers, 
That is the substance of the Treaties between Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden which have this week created 
such excitement in Paris and throughout France. It appears 
that immediately after the agreement of Nikolsburg which 
followed the battle of Sadowa, the Southern States began to 
tremble for their existence. Deserted by Austria and menaced 
by France, with Prussia threatening their capitals and their 
own subjects half inclined to summon the friendly invader, 
unwilling to be excluded from Germany and apprehensive 
for their dynastic position, the petty Kings turned to m 
alliance with Prussia as their only hope, and in the last 
weeks of August signed secret treaties with their great 
opponent placing their armies in time of war at his abso 
lute disposal. It was understood also, though not provided 
by treaty, that these armies should be organized for the future 
upon the Prussian system, and a Bill with that end has, we 
believe, been introduced into the Bavarian Parliament. In 
return the King of Prussia guaranteed their possessions from 
every enemy except himself, a guarantee invaluable to Bavaria, 
whose Palatinate lies across the Rhine and within the grip 
of France; but not so valuable to Wurtemburg, whose 
dominions are absolutely encircled by German populations. To 
avoid exciting still further the susceptibilities of France these 
treaties were kept quiet, so quiet that Count von Bismarck 
actually allowed all Germany to lament its division by the 
Main without hinting that he had already secured a union 
indefinitely stronger than that of the old Confederation. Ger- 
many outside Austria had become for military purposes one 
great State, under an organization which sends every able- 
bodied man when needful into the field. These treaties were 
known to the Austrian Government immediately after their 
completion, and it is difficult to believe that they were not also 
| known to the Emperor Napoleon, to whom it was Austria's 
| clear interest that they should be at once revealed. Whether 
| they were or were not, the Emperor permitted M. Rouher in 
the debate on the interpellation put forward by M. Thiers to 
assert that Germany, so far from being strengthened by 
| Sadowa, had been weakened by that great victory ; that seventy 
| millions had shrunk to thirty; that the Confederation, formerly 
'one, had been divided into three branches—Austria, the 
| Southern States, and Germany North of the Main. Either 
| fearful of the effect of these statements in Germany, which is 
sensitive on the subject of dismemberment, or enraged at M. 
Rouher’s assumption that a word from France had checked the 
Prussian career, or embarrassed by the disposition exhibited in 
| the North German Parliament to mould public policy in order 
to attract into Germany States already secured, M. Bismarck 
immediately on M. Rouher’s speech caused the treaties to be 
published in the Gazette, informed France and the world, a 
it were officially, that despite all external opposition the unity 
of the Fatherland had been already secured. Bavaria existed 
and Baden, the King of Wurtemburg was no tributary and the 
Grand Duke of Hesse no dependent, but the Hohenzollern was 
nevertheless master for war of the whole German race. The 
treaties create an alliance at once offensive and defensive, but 
even if they did not the result would still be the same. While 











to be admitted under this Bill, And so we might go on for-a 


Prussia marches to battle, the Southern Army, 150,000strong, 
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+7] remain in garrison, and Germany is as unsafe to attack as 
oe entire population obeyed a single ruler and were repre- 
in a single parliament. : 
_ a + most serious one, alike for France and for M. 
Roaher. The latter indeed is unmistakably checkmated. If 
“ore e Treaties, which is most probable, he based 


heard of th s I 
a argument upon an assumption which he knew to be 
unfounded, and may be taunted at any moment with a rhe- 


torical victory won at the expense of concealing a truth essential 
to the debate. If he was not aware of the treaties, he must 
admit that in diplomacy, as in war, his master is no fitting 

he audacious Prussian squire who has dared on 


teh for t : a 
wert frontiers to make a nation without the permission of 
France. Frenchmen, of course, are not responsible either for 


leon’s diplomatic defeats or M. Rouher’s parliamentary 


mi but they will feel most bitterly the changed 
‘tion of France. The unity of Germany does more 


Fan threaten her military ascendancy in the world. It re- 
duces her to the English position—to a positive inability to 
move on the Continent until she has first secured an ally. 
Whatever the question at issue, in the East or in the West, 
at Constantinople or at the Hague, the opposition of Prussia 
will suffice to reduce her to one of two alternatives—a galling 
niescence, or a war in which defeat might involve an altera- 
tion of frontier. France, no doubt, is a great nation, and the 
French are a military people ; the fortune of war is uncertain, 
and a great General is worth, as Wellington said of Napoleon, 
an extra fifty thousand men. But judging on the rules by 
which soldiers and statesmen usually judge, it is by no means 
clear that France must win in a conflict with Germany, by no 
means certain that she might not sustain a defeat which 
would compel her to surrender Alsace or Lorraine, a defeat 
which, even if she surrendered nothing, would unseat the 
dynasty. A war with a power organized for battle as Ger- 
many now is with an army of at least three-quarters of a 
nillion, and an armed populaticn behind her of forty millions, 
is an enterprise which no people not alarmed for its exist- 
ence or wounded in its honour would be willing to under- 
take. Frenchmen must surrender all hope of their “ natural 
boundary,” the frontier of the Rhine, all expectation of 
obtaining Belgium except with Prussian consent, all claim 
to decide alone on the future distribution of the Sultan’s 
dominions. Those hopes and expectations and claims niay all 
be unreasonable, or absurd, or selfish, but they are entertained 
by Frenchmen, were avowed by a man so moderate as De 
Tocqueville, are cherished by the rank and file of France as 
Americans cherish their hope of ruling America from the 
Isthmus to the Pole. There are signs abroad that French- 
men are beginning to hate Prussia as they once hated Eng- 
land, and their hatred is by no means wholly devoid of fear. 
Strange as it seems to Englishmen, Frenchmen have never 
forgotten 1815, never quite rid themselves of the belief that 
an invasion from the North, a successful invasion, is not 
beyond the limits of possibility. They listen to rumours 
about the absorption of Holland, the annexation of German 
Switzerland, an offensive and defensive alliance between Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, an agreement between Von Bismarck and 
Ricasoli, till they begin to feel as men felt when the First 
Bonaparte was on the throne, as if nothing were too horrible 
to be beyond their enemy’s dreams. Accounts of plans drawn 
up by Baron von Moltke for the invasion of France are 
greedily received, and photographs of M. Thiers, who 
denounces Germany as a danger, are demanded in such 
numbers that even Parisian photographers are overworked. 
They see, too, some substantial evidence for their fears— 
4 Government Bill, for instance, which sends every able- 
bodied Frenchman into the ranks, a studious abstinence 
of the Moniteur from any allusion to the treaties with the 
South. _If Napoleon be not alarmed, why does he risk his 
Popularity with peasants? If he is not indignant, why does 
he silence the Moniteur, usually so careful to reprint all official 
news The higher the popular estimate of the Emperor's 
‘agacity, the deeper will be the apprehensions of all who 
believe in him, till they feel at last as if they, Frenchmen, the 
race of all others proudest of its military fame, were refusing 
a challenge, are half inclined, like the peasants of Turuy, to 
Propose a levce en masse to defend the soil. That is not a 
healthy condition of mind for a great military people, and 
least of all for a great military people ruled by a dynasty to 
Which success is as the breath of life. It will make war easy 
on the first occasion, and there are occasions in plenty. 
Without believing all the rumours which now load the air of 
every Continental capital, it may, we think, be taken for 


|granted that Napoleon and Bismarck are at this moment 
engaged in a diplomatic war for the possession of Luxemburg. 
The King of Holland, to whom the Duchy belongs, is willing, 
it is said, to sell his rights, and the Dutch, who dread en- 
tanglements with Germany, are willing that it should be sold. 
| The only difficulty in the way is Prussia, which garrisons 
the fortress, which regards it as an outwork of Germany, 
which dare not surrender one inch of strictly German soil, 
and which hopes, and from the necessity of its geographical 
| position will always continue to hope,’that Holland may one 
day be attracted within the Germanic circle. To seat a united 
| Germany upon the Atlantic is a dream no German will willingly 
resign, and the Prussian King, though of course officially 
most desirous of peace, may object very strenuously to surrender 
Luxemburg. Napoleon cannot bear to be always baffled; the 
American complication is over; the French are in the dangerous 
mood which the idea that their influence is waning always in- 
spires ; England is paralyzed by internal dissensions, and indis- 
posed in any event to interfere with France ; Germany is exalted 
till it will bear no menace; the East is stirring and heaving 
with excitement ; all things point to that greatest of earthly 
calamities—a general European war. We have still three 
months, for Napoleon must give the signal, and the Exhibition 
does not close till August ; but if he lives, and “the unforeseen 
does not arrive,” Germany will yet be welded into a harder 
unity by blows from the outside. Already the mere rumour 
of menace is doing Count von Bismarck’s work, the Federal 
draft is passing as rapidly as if the North German Parliament 
were filled with soldiers, and, when it is proclaimed, the King 
of Prussia is Emperor of Germany, with a military Dictatorship 
for three years. And we wonder that on all Bourses there are 
uneasiness and hesitation ! 





THE NEW STEP TOWARDS A DECENT HOUSING 
FOR ARTIZANS. 


\ R. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS, in the very able speech in 
‘¥£ which he moved the second reading of his Bill for improv- 
ing the dwellings of artizans and labourers in boroughs, pointed 
out very candidly that this Bill is a step—but not a great step 
—in advance of the Health Act of last year for preventing over- 
crowding. That Act gave only indirect means to the local 
authority of improving the condition of our miserable classes. 
It gave destructive, but not constructive powers. It trusted 
entirely to the sense of responsibility which the various muni- 
cipalities,—so far as municipalities haye bowels of compassion 
at all, and they are not quite without them,—might be sup- 
posed to feel, not to pull down houses, fever-stricken though 
they be, without supplying some sort of preferable covering for 
those who are unhoused. And in practice this has been the 
result. Liverpool and other great towns which are acting on 
either the Public Health Act or equivalent Acts of their own, 
find themselves compelled in common charity to raise funds 
for new buildings while they destroy the old ones. And those 
municipal bodies which shrink from this responsibility, in con- 
sequence do not venture to carry out the demolishing powers 
given them by the Public Health Act,—so that in such places 
the machinery even of last year’s Act comes absolutely to a stand- 
still. The theory was, that if the public authorities closed 
bad dwellings and imposed limits on overcrowding, private 
enterprise would immediately step in and do all that was neces- 
sary to supply the demand created by such acts of authority. 
But theory and practice sometimes won't agree as we very natu- 
rally expect them to agree. The enterprising builders who 
were expected don’t appear, and if they do appear, are apt to 
erect cheap and nasty dwellings, almost as unhealthy as those 
destroyed. Under these circumstances, it is quite essential 
to give the local authorities constructive powers, under which 
they may themselves supply the demand which their acts of 
authority create. And more than that, it is desirable 
also to extend their destructive, as well as to give them 
constructive powers. Under the Public Health Act, local 
authorities have full power to do whatever they may think 
desirable in the way of destruction for the purpose of prevent- 
ing overcrowding, but they have no power to remove houses 
the mere use of which for purposes of habitation, however 
little overcrowded they, or the district in which they are, 
may be, is inconsistent with the conditions of health,— 
houses built so as to close in what are called blind alleys 
and exclude ventilation,—houses built directly over drains 
which cannot be removed,—houses in a condition incapable 
of thorough repair, draining, and ventilation without pulling 
them to pieces. Under the overcrowding provision of the 
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Act of last session, it is not possible to pull such houses 
down. You may compel the owner to abate a nuisance, if there 
be one; but you cannot compel him to give up his property 
simply because it interferes with the effectual ventilation or 
drainage of the district in which it is placed. To give this 
power, and also the power of construction in lieu of the houses 
destroyed, is a distinct advance in the direction in which all 
our legislation is now tending,—the strengthening of our local 
and central Government with powers hitherto only exercised 
by the individual owners of property. Under Mr. Torrens’ Bill, 
if, after due notice, and after the finding of a jury that the 
existence of any dwelling-house or houses is injurious to health 
and that they must be demolished, the owner, though com- 
pensated for his property, refuses to do what is required, the 
municipal authority may itself pull down the house. And if the 
owner is willing to part with the site as well as the building, 
or if, in case he builds again, he builds without observing the 
regulations prescribed to him, then the local authority may 
itself step into the place of the owner, and do his duty for him. 
All this, we say, is a very valuable admission,—an admission 
made alike by men who are such sticklers for laissez-faire as Mr. 
Henley, and such strict political economists as Mr. Hubbard,— 
that the health of our towns is imperatively demanding of us 
the revision of the much belauded but also much overworked 
and but half true principle, that if everybody is left at liberty 
to follow out his own individual interest, it will, in the long 
run, conduce not only to his own interest, but the interest of all 
his neighbours as well. That is precisely the principle which 
has led, and for generations yet to come will lead, to the multi- 
plication of dirty and fever-stricken hovels at rack-rents for the 
poorest classes ;—for such habitations mould those who inhabit 
them to the dare-devil, hand-to-mouth, excitement-loving modes 
of life which are alone tolerable in these sickening dungeons. 
‘Supply and demand’ will, unfortunately, always result in the 
supply of bad wares to bad taste,—bad literature for those who 
have low thoughts, bad houses for those who value the low ex- 
citements more than the decencies of life, bad company for per- 
sons of bad life. In many departments of life it would, doubtless, 
be far more mischievous to interfere legally with this action 
of supply and demand than to leave it to its natural operation, 
for it could only be done at the cost of a sacrifice of personal 
freedom to good and bad alike. With respect to the building 
of our towns, however, this is not so. Here, to leave the law 
to its natural working is to expose the sober, decent, and in- 
dustrious to the worst perils for the sake of grasping landlords 
and drunken and idle tenants. Ill ventilated, pestilence-breed- 
ing houses injure not only those who choose them, but those 
who avoid them. The fever which springs up ina rookery 
spreads to the decent streets of the neighbourhood. The 
diseases born in the blind alley are soon running down the open 
street. Laissez-faire will build no healthy town while human 
nature remains what it is. The advantage of the whole must 
overrule the seeming advantage of the individual parts, or the 
selfishness of the individual parts will destroy the order of the 
whole. 

This is so obvious, not merely in theory, but in fact, and 
is illustrated so repeatedly by the every-day facts of every 
poor quarter of the great English boroughs, that it is not 
without irritation we can listen to such miserable special 
pleading as the Common Serjeant, Mr. Chambers, poured 
forth in the House on Wednesday, on occasion of the second 
reading of Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens’ Bill. He professed, 
indeed, to approve of forcing the owners of badly drained 
or badly ventilated houses, or houses otherwise dangerous to 
the health of a neighbourhood, to abate the nuisance by in- 
flicting penalties on them if they refuse, while, with touching 
tenderness for the Marylebone ratepayers, he resisted the 
grant of the power to do their work for them out of the 
rates. But, in the first place, the power to punish negligent 
landlords is not a power to remove houses which cannot be 
otherwise than nuisances, however good their repair, because 
they block up the current of fresh air from other houses, 
or because their existence is inconsistent with a proper 
system of drainage. You could not punish an owner for 
not pulling down his house altogether for the sake of the 
health of the parish. When Mr. Chambers talks of the remedy 
that is daily being provided “by the legitimate and whole- 
some operation of private philanthropy acting on sound com- 
mercial principles, which would be seriously interfered with 
if the House consented to take this novel step in legislation,” 
he was talking with just as much wisdom and reason as a 
person who should object to burying putrid organic matter in 


remedy would in time be provided “by ¢ we 
and wholesome action of insects intended ra Pein 
live on these putrid substances, and the number of pA 
would be seriously interfered with if we were to : 
the novel step of burying their food away out of thei 
reach and our sight.”” No doubt any evil limited jn quatin 
might be removed in time by some existing natural y 
medial agency or other, only sometimes it happens —aq 
this seems to be the case with respect to the bad qnetion : 
our large towns,—that if we wait for the natural remedial 
agencies to remove it, a dozen other worse evils of more fy 
midable magnitude spring up while that one is in course ? 
disappearance. It is all very well to trust to natural Temedies 
for natural evils, if the remedies grow naturally faster than 
the evils; but if the evils grow naturally faster than the 
remedies, then you must throw a little energetic volition inj, 
the scale of the remedy, if you want even to keep the propor. 
tion of the evil unincreased. That it is nonsense to talk 
of natural “ philanthropic agency acting on sound commercial] 
principles ” being interfered with by municipal competition, the 
remarkable experience of Liverpool, as stated by Mr. Graves 
alone proved. ‘The Corporation of Liverpool,” said the Con. 
servative member for that borough, “had voted 20,0000. fo 
land to be appropriated to the erection of labourers’ dwell 
but not a single builder could be induced even on the most advan. 
tageous terms to build the houses on his own responsibility 
and the Corporation had been compelled to erect the dwel. 
ings on their own account. He hoped, however, that in time, 
when it was found that building suitable dwellings for the 
labouring classes was a remunerative investment of capi. 
tal, private enterprise would be turned in that direction," 
whence it seems likely that, so far from interfering with pri- 
vate enterprise, the example of successful municipal attempts 
to meet the great want of the day is needed to encourage and 
stimulate private enterprise. 

We have had a great deal too much of this spurious 
political economy, as applied to cases with which the spirit 
of the true modern political economy deals now in a fa 
wider and larger spirit than gentlemen like Mr. Chamber, 
whose economical reading is of the last generation and rubbed 
up only for the sake of the niggard rate-payers of Maryle 
bone, approve. It is creditable to the House of Commons 
that the plausibilities of Mr. Chambers and Mr. J. B. Smith 
made no great impression upon it. They see the true sco 
and scale of municipal duties in a wider light, than thos 
honourable and fearful-minded members. 





KILLING NO MURDER. 


“‘ | T seems to me probable that at some future time Parl 

ment will further limit the punishment of death. 
Consequently, until it does, I shall suspend the law of the 
land.” That seems to us an accurate compendium of Mr. 
Walpole’s reasons for respiting Edward Wager. This ruffian, 
a big-built farmer of Derbyshire, was tried on the 8th of 
March on a charge of murdering his wife. It was proved that 
they lived unhappily, she being so greatly in fear of his 
drunken violence as occasionally to absent herself from home. 
She did this on the Saturday before Christmas, but on Monday 
returned with a friend named Alice Hancock, and the pair, 
after some half veiled threats on the husband’s part, sat 
down to tea, apparently in amity with each other. The man, 
however, was burning with rage, and began to abuse his wife, 
and then to make love to her companion, who he declared 
should not leave the house that night. Mrs. Wager, an older 
person than either her husband or her friend, could not endur 
this, and left the house, followed in a moment by Alice 
Hancock. Wager, however, swore that Hancock should not go, 
and on his wife menacing him, pursued her, caught her, and 
beat and kicked her about till, as the surgeon reported, the brain 
was congested, the liver ruptured, the nose and jaw fractured, 
—till, in fact, he had tortured her beyond hope or possibility 
of life. The poor wretch kept on retreating from the blows 
until she reached the edge of the Vein Dam, and was either 
pushed into the water or in her intolerable agony threw herself 
in, the whole scene being witnessed and described by two miners 
named Sellers, to whom she screamed for help in vain. The 
man was only beating his “ missus,” why should they interfere! 
In spite of these facts, proved by testimony as to which there 
is no suspicion, the jury, moved by some theory or impression 
which it would be vain to analyze, added to their verdict of 
guilty a recommendation to mercy. The judge, however, 
passed sentence of death, and in transmitting the proceedings 
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to the Home Secretary added no recommendation of his owl 
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however, though he can bear injustice very 
easily, 98 witness his refusal to interfere on behalf of Toomer, 
the man convicted of rape in the very teeth of evidence, 
ot endure the personal responsibility of sanctioning a 
- ce of death. He accordingly cast about for means 
pr the “painful” duty, consulted the jury, who of 
. ban adhered to their recommendation ; consulted the judge, 
* unwilling to deprive Wager of his last chance, replied 
ber there was a probability that the criminal had not pre- 
meditated murder ; and finally, bethought himself of the 
recommendations of the Commission on Capital Punishment, 
who had advised that the definition of wilful murder should 
he made more exact. He found in their report a paragraph 
ghich suited his preconceived view, and totally ignoring 
another diametrically opposed to it, which enjoins the capital 
sentence whenever murder has been “committed with a de- 
liberate intention to kill or do some grievous bodily harm to 
the person killed,” respited a man clearly guilty, as he himself 
told the House of Commons, of an “ aggravated, barbarous 
murder.” So astounding was the decision, that the House of 
Commons, which does not interfere against clemency once in 
a century, though it often interferes for it, took the matter 
up, and Mr. Walpole was compelled to prepare a careful reply. 
He pleaded three things ; first, that the jury had recommended 
mercy, which, in the teeth of such evidence, merely proved 
that the jury disliked capital punishment ; secondly, that the 
judge had advised mercy, which the judge did not do till 
Mr. Walpole, by asking his advice, flung responsibility off 
his own shoulders ; and, thirdly, that had the recommendations 
of the Commissioners on Capital Punishment passed into law, 
Wager would not have been sentenced to death, which is at 
once inaccurate and beside the point. In other words, he, 
being by law the Appellate Judge, created an appellate court 
out of the judge who gave the sentence, the jury who gave 
the verdict, and the Commissioners who never heard of the 
case, and deduced from the cpinions of all three a decision 
which annuls the judge’s sentence, reverses the jury’s verdict, 
and is directly contrary to a strong recommendation of the 
Commission. That the law was also set aside is, perhaps, no 
objection, for the grand use of the prerogative of mercy is to 
set'aside the law when its necessary harshness offends the 
instinctive conscience of the community ; but to whom is that 
prerogative committed? To the jury, whose verdict it is to 
rectify, the judge, whose sentence it is to soften, or to the 
responsible Secretary of State? Mr. Walpole hardly pleads 
that he had any idea of his own. To hear him, one would 
believe that he had felt irresistibly compelled to act against 
his own convictions; yet, while calling Wager’s crime a 
“barbarous, aggravated murder,” he allows a jury which 
gave a verdict of murder, a judge who gave the sentence 
for murder, and a Commission which has been making 
suggestions about murder, to dictate to him that it was 
not murder, but something else. Could weakness go 
further? Of all offences, the one which in this country is 
most difficult to check is that of torturing wives. What 
with the reluctance of wives to imprison their bread- 
winners, the brutality of the population, the blunted feeling 
of magistrates brought into hourly contact with ruffianism, 
and the existence of a secret belief that wives must be kept 
in order somehow, it is safer to beat a wife nearly to death 
than to steal a hare. The utmost the public can do is to 
insist that whenever the brutality has produced death it shall 
not be considered its own excuse, that the man who murders 
his wife by torture shall not be more leniently treated than 
the man who murders her without it. Yet it is one of the 
most extreme cases of the kind, and one which he sees to be 
extreme, that Mr. Walpole selects for the exercise of a pre- 
rogative of mercy, in order, as it were, to tell the people that 
wife-killing is by no means one of the worst forms of crime. 
Of course, upon his own pleas, he is bound to let off Long- 
hurst, the ruffian just convicted at Kingston. This man tried 
to violate a little girl, and on her resistance cut her throat. 
A more atrocious crime is not recorded in our annals, yet 
Longhurst also probably did not premeditate murder, the 
jury gave a recommendation to mercy, the judge may possibly 
deprecate execution, and the advice of the Commissioners is 
not more opposed to leniency than it was in Wager’s case. 
Yet if he is respited, it will be simply impossible to hang 
anybody without outraging the public sense of equity, and 
the law of the land will have been set aside on a cardinal 
point, indeed on the supreme point, by the fiat of a Minister, 
given because he happens to find his highest duty a very 
“painful” one, 


Mr. Walpole, 





THE ITALIANS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
URING the week attention has been called by the Pall 
Mall Gazette and other journals to the fact of the 
remarkable emigration from the sea-board of Italy, and par- 
ticularly from the neighbourhood of Genoa, to South America. 
It appears that in many villages only old men, women, and 
children are left, so that during the last levy for the Army no 
man capable of bearing arms was to be found in them. It is 
added that the Italian Government means- to take steps for 
checking this exodus, at which, if true, all well-wishers of 
that noble country will rejoice. For the only step the Italian,. 
or English, or any European Government can take which will 
attain the object in view, must be the making their portion 
of the Old World as good a place to live in as can be found 
elsewhere. The sooner Governments, our own in particular, 
begin to acknowledge and act on this fact, the better for all 
concerned ; meantime, it is worth while to follow these Italian 
emigrants, and see where they get to in the New World, and 
what are the conditions of their life there. 

A small blue-book, just presented to the Houses of Parlia~ 
ment by command of Her Majesty, containing the “ Reports 
of Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on the Manufactures, 
Commerce, &c., of the Countries in which they reside,” 
enables us to do this in the most satisfactory manner. The 
late English Secretary of Legation to the Argentine Re- 
public was Mr. Francis Clare Ford, who has inherited 
his father’s graphic and telling power of statement, with 
a method and industry rarely found, if we may judge 
by this Report, in the diplomatic, or indeed in any other 
profession. In something less than sixty pages octavo 
he has contrived to condense in a thoroughly readable 
form valuable information on every topic of interest connected 
with the finance, commerce, and manufactures of the Republic 
to which he was accredited. The income and expenditure of 
the Government, the imports and exports classified according 
to the nations which sell to and buy of the Republic, its 
specialities of cattle and sheep farming, its immigration, ship- 
ping, railways, mines, and home colonies, are all passed in 
review in such a manner as to be useful to the statesman and 
merchant, and invaluable to the intended emigrant. In fact, 
a perusal of the Report would go far to convince any doubter 
that there is a good deal to be said on the negative side of the 
scornful suggestion of Mr. Carlyle in one of his early works, 
that it might be as well to make a clean sweep at once of the 
diplomatic profession, and trust for the future to the Penny 
Post for our official communications with foreign potentates 
and Governments. 

Apart from its modern claims as a large consumer of British 
produce, the Argentine Republic has this peculiar historical 
interest for Englishmen, that its original settlement was owing 
to two of our countrymen—Sebastian Gabot, a citizen of 
Bristol, the discoverer of Labrador in 1497, and who had served 
our own Henry VII. and VIII. in his character of explorer, 
became Pilot Major to Charles V., and was by him entrusted 
with the command of ‘an exploring expedition in 1527. He 
sailed up the Parana, and after some severe fighting made 
friends with the Payaguas Indians, who presented him with 
gold and silver ornaments obtained in Peru. These he sent 
to Spain by George Barlow, and the Spaniards, believing that 
they had now at last found the direct road to Eldorado, 
forthwith christened the great waters the Rio de la 
Plata, and organized an expedition of 500 _hidalgos 
and 2,500 men, under Don Pedro de Mendoza, to take 
possession of the precious metals and other commodi- 
ties to be found on its banks. They realized little enough 
gold and silver, but founded the settlements of Buenos Ayres 
and Assumption ; and under the heavy hand of Spain the 
whole region languished until the declaration of independence 
in May, 1810. The Spanish Colonies then broke up into four 
independent States, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, and the 
Argentine Republic ; and Mr. Ford’s Report shows in narrow 
compass the extraordinary progress which the most important 
of these has made in the last fifty years, and the wealth with- 
out bounds which its undeveloped provinces offer to every man 
who can carry thither a pair of strong arms from the swarming 
cities of the Old World. The Republic contains 515,700 square 
miles of territory, or half as much again as the area of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Belgium, while the population 
numbered in 1864, but two to the square mile, as against 347 in 
England, 176 in France, and 440 in Belgium. This is a fact 
worth the serious consideration of political leaders, and other 
persons interested in the stability of our national institutions, 
and at present employed in deciding what portion of our hand- 
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workers can be safely entrusted with the full citizenship of 
their native country, when looked at in connection with the ' ‘ i 
following rates of wages of skilled and unskilled labourers, OMEWHERE or other among the Directors, and ) 

and the prices of provisions. Thus, herdsmen and shepherds and Superintendents of the Brighton and South Coast Ry 
get 3/. 6s. 8d. monthly wages with board, gardeners from | way, there must be a man whom Mr. Disraeli should find out ang 
4/, 2s. 6d. to 5/., labourers from 2/. 8s. to 3/. 63. 8d., and | use. He has clearly a genius for compromise. The real hiteh iy 
domestic servants from 2/. 8s. to 3/. 6s. 8d. No artizan gets | the way of an arrangement between the Company and the aa 
less than 6s. 8d. daily wages, and skilled workmen can command | turned out, as we expected, to be the question of Promotion, 
much higher prices. On the other hand, flour costs from 15s. to | Everything else was settled with comparative ease. The Di 
20s. the 1001b., and meat from 3d. to 1d. 1lb. Now, comparing | gave way almost at once as to hours, seeing clearly that for such 
these prices even with those of the best of our own colonies | labour ten hours a day is a standard quite sufficiently high, pa 
in prosperous times, the balance will be found in favour of | ticularly as there must be in such establishments as railwe F 
South America. Throw into the scale a delicious climate, | great deal of unavoidable overtime. ‘They tried, indeed, to - 
absolute religious toleration, all Churches and sects being | sixty hours a week equal to ten hours a day, in sue ean 
equal before the law in the Argentine Republic, first-rate land | some extra trouble in organizing reliefs; but the men Very team, 
at the rate in several provinces of 9d. per acre, and a Govern- | ably objected to an arrangement which would have interlond 
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ment so desirous of encouraging immigration that it provides 
asylums, where immigrants on their landing can obtain board 
and lodging absolutely free of expense, while the demand for 
Jabour is so great that, as Mr. 


more than four days,”’ and we can scarcely doubt that in the 
ordinary course of things Buenos Ayres will become a formid- 
able rival even to New York, and will draw off the stream of 
our emigration from the Cape and Australia. The one 
objection seems to be the frequency of revolutions, which 
oceur now almost periodically in several of the fourteen 
provinces ; but the natives keep these luxuries pretty much to 
themselves, leaving the foreigner (unless he happen to be of 
the Garibaldi school, and to insist on his full share of all good 
things which may be going on in the fighting line) to pursue 
his money-getting and other inferior occupations as he pleases. 

We take it, by the way, that Garibaldi’s reputation in these 
regions may partially account for the attraction which they 
offer to his countrymen. We see by Mr. Ford’s tables that in 
Buenos Ayres alone there are upwards of 70,000, of whom 
10,000 reside in the capital, and that Italy sends more than 
double the number of immigrants of any other European 
country. France stands next, supplying most of the retail 
shopkeepers ; Spain third, and England fourth on the list. 
Our immigration is very peculiar. There are some 32,000 
British in the Republic, of whom 28,000 are Irish, residing 
chiefly in the rural districts and tending sheep. Then there 
is a quaint little colony of Welshmen in Patagonia, on the 
banks of the river Chupat, occupying some twelve square 
miles of territory. The founders of this colony sailed from 
Liverpool just two years ago, and the settlement may be said 
to be already self-supporting and prosperous, though but for 
the liberality af the Argentine Government, which forwarded 
to them regular supplies of provisions from Buenos Ayres, on 
the suggestion of Senor Rawson, the Home Secretary, and a 
warm friend to British emigration, it is more than doubtful 
whether they could have survived the first seven months, and 
taken root at all in their out-of-the-way corner of the New World. 
The rest of the English immigration consists of merchants 
and others in the towns, and of settlements of English gentle- 
men farmers, who, in the course of the last three years, have 
occupied some 600 square miles at the south-eastern extremity 
of the province of Entre Rios, and a considerable tract in the 
province of Santa Fé. In the latter, excellent grazing land 
ean be bought for 250/. the square league, or 9d. an acre. 
The climate is magnificent, deer, partridges, and wild fowl of 
great variety abundant, and the profits to be reasonably 
expected on sheep farming, assuming a man to look after it 
himself, are most carefully worked out by Mr. Ford,-both for 
the large capitalist and for the owner of a few hundred 
pounds, 

This old world is still full of extraordinary possibilities, | 
but we have not lately met with any one more calculated to 
make one sit and build castles about the manifest destiny of 
our race, than this picture of the gigantic plain 900 miles 
across, from Atlantic to Andes, capable of supplying a world 
with corn, wine, tobacco, rice, sugar, and cotton, rich in all 
mineral wealth, and pierced by noble rivers, drawing already 
to itself men of all nations and languages, and, for good or 
evil, a band of our contumacious countrymen amongst the 
number. What will come of it all? Byron’s forecast was 
not reliable, but there was, after all, some two-edged truth in 
that old jingle of his :— 


“The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses that pull, 
Each tugs in a different way, 


| certain regularity of leisure. 
¢ . * | depends on the certainty of obtaining it, and there can be NO such 
Ford assures us, “few avail | 
themselves of this hospitality, and those who do seldom remain | 





And the greatest of all is John Bull.” 


with one of their main and, as we think, justifiable desires, g 
Half the comfort and use of leisuy 


certainty when the day’s labour can be extended or shortened by 
an individual will, not checked by unwillingness to waste cash iy 
payments for overtime. The pecuniary dispute was also easily 
arranged. The men only asked to be placed on a level with the 
highest skilled artizans, and as they really belong, when comp. 
tent, to that class, and are placed by law under special penal 
responsibilities,—drunkenness, for example, on an engine beings 
misdemeanour punishable with imprisonment,—the Directors gare 
way on that point also, promising every competent hand 7s, 6d. g 
day. Then came the hitch; who was to decide upon relative com. 
petency, employers or employed? The men said the latter, for tw 
reasons. ‘They have, as we understand from their very clever and 
moderate little paper the 7rain, given up their claim of last week to 
be tried by amixed Court before dismissal, and acknowledge that the 
employer must have complete right of discharge. But they argu: 
openly that promotion by merit leaves too much scope to favourit. 
ism, and argue secretly that for the perfect workman to be better 
paid than the imperfect workman is contrary to true brotherhood 
and equality, creates, in fact, among workmen an aristocracy of 
capacities. The first assertion would not be unreasonable, if ther 
were any help for the evil it denounces, but there is none. It 
would be much better if every employer were perfectly just, and 
promoted everybody under him strictly according to capacity ; and 
so it would be much better if everybody preferred the wife most 
suited to him, but then nobody will do it. ‘The employer feels as 
instinctively as the lover that pleasantuess to himself is one of the 
greatest of qualities, and will never consent either to judge bya 
fixed code or to surrender altogether the right of choice. And le 
is, as we tried to show the men last week, in the right, for com- 
petence to drive an engine does not prove capacity for being a 
engine-driver. ‘The man may have sufficient knowledge, and yet 
be timid, or reckless, or evil-tempered, or of that habit of inso- 
lence which seems in some natures to be the substitate for 
manly self-respect. To give up the right of forming 4 
judgment on character as well as on acquirements is to su- 
render discipline altogether, which no employer who under- 
stands his business or his responsibility to the public wil 
consent todo. The other reason is not a reason at all, but a 
evil prejudice, which will one day shatter all our Trades’ Unions 
by driving out successively every competent member. ‘The in- 
ferior workman has no right to be paid like the superior workmaa, 
either on moral or social grounds. Morally, to make John Smith 
give sixpence for bad work when he can get good work for the 
same money is to steal John Smith’s pennies, is, in plain English, 4 
theft,—as clear a theft as to make John Smith take bad bacon at 
the price of good. ‘The truck-masters used to do that very thing 
until Parliament, moved by the ery of the oppressed, abolished the 
system by statute. In compelling a company to pay all drivers 
alike the Union is imitating the detestable meanness of the petty 
tradesmen who, when their customers are once deep in their books, 
make them take bad tea, tainted butter, and rotting sugar at the 
price of decent articles. The men say no incompetent man ought 
to be appointed to drive, which is quite true, but only half the 
truth. Nobody should sell diseased meat. But then nobody als 
should force inferior meat on an unwilling customer at the price of 
superior meat. That is what the claim to equality amounts to, Ul 
less indeed every man’s labour is charged at the minimum price, 
all flour sold at the price of seconds. If that is the case, thea 
the company is not, it is true, directly robbed ; but the superior 
workman is. He is fined by the whole value of his superiority 
a simple theft of what belongs to him. He wasn’t born super, 
but earned his superiority by toil and patience, and it may be by 
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that submissiveness to orders which workimen seem now to think 
rather a vice than a virtue. It is not a vice, but simply the virtue 
of fidelity to a contract, that is, fidelity to one’s word as well 
as to one’s pecuniary agreement. The Engine-Drivers have shown 
+ reasonableness and temper throughout this dispute, and we 
believe would see this point clearly if they would only look it 
fairly in the face. They have a perfect right to say that they will 
not work at all for less than 7s. 6d. a day, but no right at all to 
say the Company shall not specially reward special ability. So 
firmly, however, is this notion fixed in their minds, that it seemed 
at first as if the strike must continue, till some man with a genius 
for compromise suggested that any driver passed over by the 

Superintendent should have a right of appeal to the Board. ‘That 

is both just and clever, for it guards the right of choice in the 

employer, yet compels his agent to give a distinct reason for his 
action. As a rule, of course, the Board will support its officer, 
but then he will be compelled to say distinctly and in writing why 
he requires support—as perfect a check on mere favouritism or 
spite as it is well possible to discover. 

We say the men have shown remarkable temper and reasonable- 
ness, but we must make two reservations in that statement. 

Qne refers to a point which they may think trivial, but is not. 

What on earth is their reason for being so laughably thin- 

skinned? Common courtesy they have a right to enforce, but 
eavilling about over-plainness of speech is surely baby play. 

They seem to imagine that straightforwardness hurts their 

dignity, and invariably mention the courtesy or abruptness of 
their employers’ speech, while even the editor of The Train is 
greatly hurt because a chairman called some claim advanced by 
his clients “ preposterous.” Perhaps it was, perhaps it was not; 
but in any case the chairman, if he thought so, had a right to 
say 80, without everybody wincing as if he had been insulted. 
“Jnadmissible ” would, no doubt, have been, as the elder Weller 
remarked, a ‘‘more tenderer” word, but ‘‘preposterous” is English, 
intelligible, and Parliamentary. ‘The club “ Chairman,” in T'he 

Train, gives good advice upon manners, though he might be a 

little harder upon domestic lying with advantage,—lies are not the 
better because told to one’s wife,—but surely diplomatic niceties 
of this kind might be left to the useless classes who think them of 
importance. ‘The workmen will never manage them properly, 
and had much better insist on a decent plainness and sincerity of 
speech, instead of forcing employers to clothe their ideas in 
phrases which neither side honestly understands. ‘The other 
matter is far more serious. Did the Drivers seriously propose to 
demand that the six men who did not strike should be dismissed ? 
because if they did do this in cool blood the sooner we set about 
training soldiers to drive engines the better. It is tyranny in its 
most oppressive form. They themselves say, and say justly, that 
to dismiss men because they belong to a Union is most unfair. 
Then it is just as unfair to dismiss men because they don’t belong 
toone. The moral right of coercion exists as little in one case as 
the other, and if there is to be coercion we prefer that of the dis- 
interested State. But, say the men, these six are ‘* sneaks,” who 
have broken promises, been false to their comrades, behaved, in 
fact, in “‘an ungentlemanly way.” Very good; those are rea- 
sons for cutting their acquaintance, not for robbing them of 
their only property, their labour. Suppose Smith sells bacon at 
fourpence, while everybody else is demanding fivepence, is 
that a reason for violently taking away Smith’s bacon? The 
very root of the Unionists’ case is that labour is a property which 
its owner has a right to sell at his own discretion, and the price of 
which must not be regulated by law, and in oppressing the non- 
Unionists they simply give up their own case. If Smith may say 
to Brown, ‘‘ You shall not work for a penny a day,” why should not 
the State say to Smith, ‘‘ But you shall?” Unions are in our 
judgment expedient institutions, because they place employers 
and employed on the same level of strength, compel them to deal 
fairly with one another, but they need, like capital, the check of 
competition to keep them from becoming tyrannical. To have 
only one workman in one trade, which is the object of every 
Union which punishes non-Unionists, is just as bad as to have 
only one master. The Engine-Drivers have as yet kept the 
sympathy of the public, but if they are to retain it, they must 
repudiate this oppression. 

The prospect of a strike on all English Railways has frightened 
the public into a good many suggestions for preventing the evil. 
We are not quite sure that the State would be bound to put up 
with a total suspension of intercommunication even for a day, 
whether the interests of the general public might not in certain 
cases justify competition through the State, that is, by the em- 
Ployment of soldiers or of volunteers, on wages supplemented by 





Parliament. Suppose all the Police in England struck, there would 
not, we suspect, be much hesitation about finding substitutes. 
But, happily, it is not necessary to consider such extreme theories 
very carefully. ‘Ihe true remedy for strikes is not coercion or 
State competition either, but payment in a form which shall make 
strikes contrary to the strikers’ interest. Let the Railway Com- 
panies guarantee pensions to men who have served them twenty 
years, without voluntary intermission, and they will have during 
every strike the support of all the older, more experienced, and 
more influential of their servants. 





THE IMAGINATION OF ELEPHANTS. 

HE reperusal of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s delightful chapters on 

the Wild Elephant* reprinted in a separate form from his great 
work on Ceylon, suggests one of the most curious questions con- 
nected with the study of animal psychology,—how far the imagina- 
tion is relatively weaker or stronger in the higher order of animals 
(relatively, we mean, to their other mental faculties) than in man 
himself. Mr. Bagehot in his acute essays on ‘‘ The English Con- 
stitution ” has remarked with much justice, that when we say that 
men are governed by their imaginations, we very often mean by 
the weakuess of their imaginations, i.e., we suppose, by failing to 
conceive as vividly and as truly as they might, from their own 
knowledge of what human nature and human passions are like, 
the hollow interior of those really feeble but apparently potent 
constitutional fictions by the showiness of which the larger part 
of mankind are still overawed. Feeble imaginations, Mr. Bagehot 
means, we suppose, fill in the background behind great state and 
dignity with such really unique qualities as would seem to 
justify an assumption of unique state and dignity, while stronger 
imaginations, building on better realized facts, such as the 
essential likeness and ultimate identity of human nature in 
all phases, realizes the hollowness of the interior in ques- 
tion, or at least convinces itself that there is no excep- 
tional grandeur of miad and heart corresponding to the ex- 
ceptional grandeur of mere external position and hereditary 
honours. The weaker imagination, in this case, paints a grander 
conception than the stronger imagination, because the one builds 
on mere conventional signs, the other on signs which it has itself 
tested, and of which it has explored the full significance. Keeping 
this distinction in view, there is little doubt that the higher order 
of animals, the Elephants especially, have what we should call the 
weaker sort of imagination in men, but have it very strongly, more 
strongly in proportion to their reasoning faculties and general 
power of mind than even the masses of men in barbarous States. 
No one can read Sir Emerson Tennent’s striking chapters with- 
out noticing that elephants have in a very high degree, that 
peculiar kind of imagination which gives so wonderful a validity to 
the conventional laws of human society. Their timidity,—just 
like the timidity of children in relation to the magnificent self- 
assertion of a parish beadle or a country policeman,—is due to the 
curious activity of an imagination dominated by the external 
appearances and shows of things. In Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
description of the corral, in which whole herds of wild elephants 
are taken captive, with a view to training for the service of man, 
he shows us thousands of people hazarding their lives on the mere 
strength of their (well grounded) conviction that the elephants 
enclosed in the corral would not really try the strength of the 
boundary which held them in, and which was absolutely incapable 
of resisting the charge of even one resolute and full-grown ele- 
phant. Indeed, the wild elephants showed much more super- 
stitious fear of weak white wands pointed at their heads, than 
town urchins of the baton of a policeman. Where is there in 
civilized society so complete a paralysis produced by imaginative 
timidity as is produced in the wild elephant by that quality ?— 


“There was a strange combination of the sublime and the ridiculous 
in these abortive onsets; the appearance of prodigious power in their 
ponderous limbs, coupled with the almost ludicrous shuffle of their clumsy 
gait, and the fury of their apparently resistless charge, converted in an 
instant into timid retreat. They rushed madly down the enclosure, 
their backs arched, their tails extended, their ears spread, and their 
trunks raised high above their heads, trumpeting and uttering shrill 
screams, yet when one step further would have dashed the opposing 
fenco into fragments, they stopped short on a few white rods being 
pointed at them through the paling; and, on catching the derisive 
shouts of the crowd, they turned in utter discomfiture, and after an 
objectless circle through the corral, they paced slowly back to their 
melancholy halting-placo in the shade. The crowd, chiefly composed 
of young men and boys, exhibited astonishing nerve and composure at 





* The Wild phan, and the Method of Capturing and Taming it in Ceylon By 
Sir J. Emerson Tenneut, Bart London: Longmans. 
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such moments, rushing up to the point towards which the elephants | Even when more than one herd are captured in the same 
charged, pointing their wands at their trunks, and keeping up the con- | they will never unite or join in the same charges Against the 


tinual cry of ‘ Whoop! whoop !’ which invariably turned them to flight.” 


The elephant here clearly attaches to the pointed wands, to the 


barrier. Any attempt to join them on the part of a stra d 
phant is resisted pertinaciously, even by blows. Here ig ~ = 


noise of the multitude, and the glare of the lights a completely | high value attached to conventions which induced some fash 


false conception of power. It takes a show for reality, and when 
measuring against the showy forces which it fears its own huge 
strength distrusts itself, as civilized men always distrust themselves 
when in collision with social conventions. And it is not only in 
moments of excitement and confusion that the elephant displays this 
remarkable imaginative timidity. Sir Emerson Tennent points out 
a much more curious case of the same tendency in the wild 
elephant, even when he is not disturbed by any tumult or dis- 
play of force, to respect, in deference we suppose to some traditional 
elephantine convention, any artificial fence of sticks, however 
weak :— 

‘‘ Thore is something still unoxplained in the dread which an elephant 
always exhibits on approaching a fence, and the reluctance which he 
displays to face the slightest artificial obstruction to his passage. In 
the area of the fine old tank of Tissa-Weva, close by Anarajapoora, the 
natives cultivate grain, during the dry season, around the margin where 
the ground has been left bare by the subsidence of the water. These 
little patches of rice they enclose with small sticks an inch in diameter 
and five or six feet in height, such as would scarcely serve to keep out 
a wild hog if he attempted to force his way through. Passages of from 
ten to twenty feet wide are left between each field, to permit the wild 
elephants, which abound in the vicinity, to make their nocturnal visits 
to the water still remaining in the centre of the tank. Night after night 
these open pathways are frequented by herds, but the tempting corn is 
never touched, nor is a single fence disturbed, although the merest 
movement of a trunk would be sufficient to demolish the fragile ob- 
struction. Yet the same spots, the fences being left open as soon as the 
grain has been cut and carried home, are eagerly entered by the ele- 
phants to glean amongst the stubble. Sportsmen observe that an ele- 
phant, even when enraged by a wound, will hesitate to chargo an 
assailant across an intervening hedge, but will hurry along it to seck 
for an opening.” 


This can only be due to the activity of the imagination in sug- 
gesting some peculiar danger latent in the fence, unless indeed it 
be, which is quite conceivable in such a creature as the elephant, 
a real respect for the property of man, and a generous reluctance 
to deprive him of his chosen food when the elephant’s own food is 
so much more plentiful. If this, however, were the true explana- 
tion, it would imply a very much more powerful and just imagina- 
tion, building up a true impression of human wants by sympathy, 
than the other supposition of a timid and apprehensive imagination, 
disposed to regard certain indications of human care and vigilance 
as threatening danger to the race of elephants. That this appre- 
hensive imagination is not mere senseless cowardice is shown by 
the fact that in other cases of artificial signs of human agency the 
elephant, so far from superstitious avoidance, examiues them with 
anxious curiosity. The Ceylon engineers say that when they 
survey ways through the forests and plant wooden tracing pegs to 
mark the levels taken during the day, their traciug pegs are gener- 
ally removed during the night by the elephants, who are uneasy 
till they understand these novel symptoms of human agency. It is 
clear, then, that the elephants are rendered uneasy, troubled 
in their imaginations, by these curious marks of special and 
unexplained human interest in their dwelling-place, just as 
Morgiana in the Forty Thieves was rendered uneasy by seeing 
the chalk mark on her master’s door; and though they have 
not the cleverness to imitate Morgiana’s device by pegging 
in like manner a number of diverging ways through the forest 
to puzzle their supposed enemies, they show none of the special 
respect to these marks of human agency which they show to 


the artificial fence. Indeed, it is a recognized and very gener- | 


ally successful way to escape a vicious elephant to throw down 
anything complicated in his path, which, in his caution, he 
will examine so carefully before he proceeds as to give his chase 
time to escape. Colonel Hardy in 1820 saved himself from a 
vicious ‘‘ rogue” elephant by throwing down his dressing-case, 
which the creature in question waited to force open and examine 
minutely instrument by instrument. Hence it is clear there is 
something conventional in the elephant’s special respect for a weak 
fence, which one wrench or blow of his trunk would either root up 
or break a gap in. 

Hlow strong the conventional imagination of the elephant is, 
is seen, even without respect to man, in his intense respect for the 
organic unity of a single herd or family, which he shows both 
positively and negatively. One herd will never, even when united 
by a common danger, admit another herd, or even a single 
individual of another herd, into the limits of its own group. 


able man to assign as a reason for not saving another from 
drowning,—that he had never been introduced to him. Ww, 
should explain it by saying that the elephants attach a higher 
superstitious or imaginative value to the strict unities of elephan. 
tine States or nationalities, than to the immediate result of life op 
death to any one such State or nationality. It is not & want of 
value for the power of organization. The wonderful description 
of the placing of a picket by the leader of a herd of elephants 
anxious to bathe near a human encampment, and the anxious 
generalship with which the leader examined his outposts, and him. 
self surveyed the ground in advance, sufficiently proves this 
Besides, whenever a herd of elephants is at bay it always follows 
one leader, and if that leader is slain, follows the next, and go og 
till the last is left in isolation. The imaginative insight into the 
value of organization is evidently fully possessed by the elephant, 
But with this positive and strong imagination he also combing, 
that weakness of imagination which exaggerates the value of 
particular conventions to which he is accustomed; and this 
prevents him from concluding a treaty of alliance with anothe 
endangered herd,—or elephantine nation,—in the hour of common 
peril ;—therein inferior to some human Philistines, for did not 
even the Record combine with Dr. Pusey against the Essayists 
and Reviewers? ‘The imaginative value for unity is exag- 
gerated by him into the imaginative superstition of exclusive 
ness, rather than violate which he will perish. And the same 
imaginative sensitiveness is shown in the negative form by 
the result to the nerves and mind of an elephant of being thu 
separated from his own State, and not allowed to join any 
other. Creatures so isolated are called by the hunters “ rogue 
elephants,” and always betray the vicious qualities of human mis- 
anthropes. ‘Their solitude so preys upon them that, instead of 
sharing the generally gentle, timid, and generous nature of the 
elephant, they become insane, furious, and vicious, and are the 
dread of all the neighbourhood in which they live. It is evidently 
even more true that ‘it is not good for the elephant to live alone, 
than for man himself. Solitude distorts his imagination till it 
becomes quite morbid and destructive. The “ rogue” elephant 
is even more dangerous than the ‘‘rogue” politician who acts with 
no party. ‘Lhe political ‘Timons are mildness itself to the elephan- 
tine Timons—the lonely miselephants of the Ceylon forests. 
There are other animals besides the elephants which the im- 
agination sometimes paralyzes by its excitability. You will find 
with many dogs that while, for instance, they delight in being 
blown about in a high wind, if you blow at them even in play 
they will exhibit every sign of horror and profound depression. 
What this may be due to it is impossible to say,—possibly some 
magnetic influence of the breath,—possibly some feeling that the 
cold sensation which comes from you is a sign of displeasure. §, 
too, many horses are said to be influenced in a very intense and 
inexplicable manner by whispering in their ear, to which they 
attach, as the dog does to the puff of air from the mouth, some 
superstitious signification. 

On the whole, all animals alike have that earlier and weaker 
form of imagination which we may call the conventional, which 
makes them attribute a great over-importance to the regular and 
ordinary signs and sometimes to extraordinary signs of either 
danger, or hostility, or kindness, or displeasure, and which makes 
them observe certain laws and habits in the obedience to which 
they have been brought up with an almost superstitious nicety; 
in other words, they have precisely the kind of imagination of 
j what the Germans call “ Philistine” human beings. But there 
‘are very rare signs of that higher imagination which distrusts 
‘and disbelieves the most conspicuous and ostentatious signs of 
things, when there are trifling but much more trustworthy signs of 
a different condition of things to guide them. Elephants evidently, 
like many human beings, have an implicit faith in the power 
which can raise a great noise and dust, and no sufficiently 
| sceptical elephant has yet arisen to teach them that these things 
are usually symptoms rather of brag and weakness than of real 
strength. ‘They have not the sceptical imagination which distrust 
ostentatious symptoms, nor have they apparently the still higher 
imagination which can discover an order at the root of appa 
rent disorder, a government and a purpose behind seeming col- 
fusion and anarchy. ‘The highest effort of purely creative imagi- 
nation of which we know in any animal is that which induce 
it, for instance, to feign death in order to escape captivity, of 
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‘nstance of which in an elephant Sir Emerson Tennent tells | 
one Ll 


The elephant in this case, after capture, deliberately lay down 
ly suppressed all movement, that all his captors | 
ad. and two of them leaned against the corpse, as 





vw. 
aud so entire 
ghought him dead, 
f y thought it, while the others took off the ropes. 
! st advance 
he jampe 
excitement. 
pend that its cap 


d many feet from the place where bis body lay than | of the Regni. 
d up, and fled swiftly back to the jungle, with loud cries of | them off from the observation of the great Roman General, who 

In cases like these the animal must clearly appre- | seems to have landed on the coast of Kent, and to have marched 
tors can do nothing with it, and will be in- | directly inland, rather than westward along the coast. 


Roman city which lies underneath the present Cuicnrstrr, and 
which is believed to be identical with the Reanum of the 
Itineraries. 


The first expeditions of the Romans to Britain under Julius 


They had | Czesar make no reference which we can connect with the territory 


The great Wood of Anderida would nearly shut 


Tacitus, 


{nced to abandon it, if they believe it dead, and also must | in his Ayricolt, speaks of the little co-operation that there was 


clearly conceive what the signs of death are. ‘Tl 
case we can remember of animal imagination working counter to 
he direction of immediate impressions and past habits,—to which 
1 © ° . s » at | 
yetally the imagination of animals and of elephants, as the most | 
iocile of all animals, attaches too uch importance. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXIIL—Sussex axp Sourn Surrey.—Kerric axp Roman 
j Prniops. 

JHE population by which this Province was inhabited when the 

Romans first became acquainted with it, appears to have 
been a Keltic race of much the same character as that which dwelt 
in the adjoining districts of Hampshire. ‘They are variously called | 
Bete or ReEGN1, the former being perhaps their generic and the 
latter their specific name; or the first name may have been sug- 
ested by some resemblance observed by the Romans to the Belgie 
tribes on the Continent of Europe, and the latter name by some 
local peculiarity or native nomenclature which it is now impossible 
totrace. It is not improbable that the special epithet Regni was 
applied not only to the inhabitants of Sussex aud South Surrey, 
but also to the occupants of the sea-coast district of Hampshire. 

The certain Keltic remains in the Province are confined to | 


| 
| 


barrows or tombs, with which the Downs are dotted, and of which | 
several may be safely referred to the British period. Respecting 





This is the only | between the different States into which Britain was divided, and 


we need not be surprised if the Regni viewed with indifference an 


| expedition which immediately affected their neighbours and rivals 


alone. ‘The effects of those first expeditions were very transient, 
so far as actual conquest by arms was concerned, but Britain 
seems to have been from that time drawn closer and closer to 
Rome, and not a little of Roman ideas and civilization crept into 
the island between the first era and the more permanent conquests 
in the reign of Claudius. If, as the epitome of the last books of 
Livy seems to intimate, Augustus actually set foot in Britain, 
there must have been friendly relations betwen the mistress of the 
civilized world and this outermost land. ‘The sway of the British 
Cunobelin, whose coins attest the use made by the Britons of this 
intercourse with a more civilized nation, may have united much of 
the South of the island under one royalty, and the Regni may, 
among others, have owned his sway. If so, it would be natural 
enough that they should seek the alliance and protection of Rome, 
when the sons of Cunobelin came into collision with the forces of 
the Empire. Antiquaries seem agreed in placing among the Regni 
the King Cogidubnus, whom Tacitus mentions as the faithful ally of 
the Romans in this struggle down to his own time, and as rewarded 
for becoming an instrument in the subjugation of Britain with the 
grant of some civitates. This opinion was prevalent before the 
discovery in the buried Roman city which underlies Chichester 
of an inscription which is believed to render the hypothesis certain. 


the camps or entrenchments which cover the South Downs, it is | But the imperfection of the inscription must always render any 
not easy to determine how many are to be assigned to the British | such positive deduction very rash. ‘The inscription clearly refers 
and how many to the Roman period, the probability being that | to a ‘Temple of Neptune and Minerva, the word “ auctoritat” also 


most of them owe their origin to the latter people. ‘‘'The more 
important are Cissbury, near Findon, Chanctonbury, near 
Steyning, Whitehawk Hill, near Brighton, the Devil’s Dyke, near 
Poynings, and Mount Caburn, near Lewes.” Beyond this all 
is but doubtful inference. Thus, in the irregularities in the 
slopes and valleys of the Downs between Beachy Head and the 
Hampshire frontier, some antiquarians have recognized traces of 
the foundations of British towns and villages, and in corrobora- 
tion of this opinion they point to ‘‘numerous vestiges of beads, 
combs, celts, and amulets of the earliest date, which have been 
obtained from their sites or vicinities.” Some, again, find traces 
of the principal towns among the Britons ‘‘ on the extremity of 
points nearly surrounded by water, and oftentimes defended on the 
land side by a vallum and ditch. Of these,” they maintain, ‘ there 
are several projecting from the Downs.” ‘The town of Lewes they 
particularize as one. ‘‘ From the west a tongue of land, protrud- 
ing from the Downs, stretches eastward to the low ground on 
which the suburb of the Cliffe is built, but which in earlier periods | 
was covered with the waters of the sea, or formed a vast morass, | 





appears placed after a slight break by the word “ Claud ;” then a 
rather longer break is followed by the words “ gidubui r. leg. Aug. in 
Brit.” The rest of the inscription seems to indicate that the build- 
ing was erected by the Company (collegium) of Carpenters or 
Shipbuilders (/abrorum), on ground the gift of the son of Puden- 
tius. It has been inferred that this termination gidubni belongs 
to the name Cogidubui, and that we should read the words which 
follow—‘‘ Regis legati Augusti in Britannia "—and connect with 
Cogidubnus the name Claudius, as taken on his becoming a client 
of the Emperor. This may be so, but it is rather plausible guess- 
work than evidence. We pass over as equally speculative the 
conjectural identifications with the Claudia and LDudens of 
Martial and St. Paul. 

But whatever doubts may rest on these points, there can be none 
as to the firm footing which the Romans obtained in the extreme 
south of this Province. Of course the memorials of the Roman 
period lie almost all of them beyond the area of the great forest, 
or on its outskirts. Beginning at Chichester, probably the 
ancient Regnum, “mosaic pavements, coins, and urns occur 
In the graveyard of St. 





extending from the embouchure of the Ouse to Hamsey, or perhaps | beneath the surface in all directions. 
to Barcombe, and bounded to the east and west by the upland | Andrew’s Church, in East Street, the coffins are laid on an ancient 
The base of this projecting land was surrounded by | tesselated floor. ‘The walls of the Church of St. Olave, in North 
” they say, ‘doubtless | Street, were found on its restoration full of Roman tile; and in 
1720” the inscription to 


country. 
water, except to the west, where were, 
entrenchments, identical in some degree with the locality of the | this street also was discovered in 
town walls.” ‘They find another example in the site of the town | which we have already referred, which is now preserved at 
of Arundel. ‘On the south side of the town, a portion of high) Goodwood. Several other inscriptions have been discovered, 
land projects into the valley, through which the river Arun now | which all refer the existence of the Roman city to the 
flows, and which in these carly times was a morass. On each | earliest period of the Roman occupation of Britain. ‘ Not 
side of this tongue of land a deep valley runs, in which are copious | quite a mile north of the walls on the Goodwood road are some 
springs of water, and which communicated with the morass. From | remarkable lines of entrenchment, now called the Broyle,” perhaps 
thence a dry ditch, with a val/vm on the inside upwards of sixty , from bruillum—coppice. ‘The lines extend for a considerable dis- 
feet in height, defends it from the land side. Within this area, | tance north and west, but bave never been thoroughly examined.” 
with the water on the east, south, and west, and the vallum on) They not improbably mark the site of an entrenched military 
the north, is included a small paddock, and the whole of the castle station outside the walls, perhaps of one of the fortified posts 
and present town. On the opposite side of the river from) which we know extended along the Saxon Shore or March, in the 
Arundel, in the parish of Burpham, whence the name of Burpham is _ later Roman period. “ A somewhat similar work, called Redvin's 
derived, is another projection of land of smaller dimensions, but | Cop, runs cast of Goodwood.” About half-way between Arundel 
equally defined, three sides of which are or were surrounded by and Petworth, in the lowest slope of the north descent of the 
Water, and the fourth protected on the land side by a ditch and Downs, at Bignor, have been discovered some most interesting 
A third’ remains of a Roman villa. ‘The colonnades of its principal 


vallum, higher and more precipitous than Arundel.” 
rooms opened towards the south-west,” so as to receive the full 


example is found by them in the Castle of Bramber. 
Be this as it may, there is a more general agreement among warmth of the sun, and looked directly into the heart of “ the 


antiquaries in fixing the capital of the Regni on the site of a/ greer hills,” the other aspect of the villa being towards the glades 
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of the great forest. From this point, at some early period, perhaps | the Roman road leading from Reanum to Lonpixiuy Whie! 
the later Roman or earlier Saxon, a roadway, ‘ Stane Street,” | certainly went to the neighbourhood of Southampton (to ¢ 2 
pierced the forest in the direct line to London. The fields in| sentrum) and thence to Venra Betcarvm (Winchester) x 
which these remains lie had always been known by the names of | which city it passed to its destination with two latemae 
the Berry and the Town Fields, and there was a tradition that the | stages, Canteva Arrenatem and Pontes, which last station 
old town of Bignor formerly stood in the latter field. The villa’ should incline to place between Weybridge (the Passage over ie 
‘buildings have been traced to an extent of about 600 feet in} Wey) and Cowey Stakes (that over the Thames), at which late 
length by nearly 350 feet in breadth. ‘The principal household | place there are the tradition and alleged relies of a former bri ‘ 
buildings formed about one-half that length. ‘They stood round! Remains of Roman encampments are also found on Holm 
an inner court, which was nearly a rectangular parallelogram. Hill, in the parish of Ockley, and elsewhere along this line: and 
The chief apartments were on the north-east side of this court, on Blackheath, in the parish of Albury, was found a plattorm 
and opened into a erypto-porticus, or ambulatory, surrounding | which some suppose to have belonged to a Roman temple. fy 
the court, at the south-west corner of which were baths and suda- | Aubrey’s time the walls of the edifice were as high as the banks 
tories.” One of the pavements “exhibits combats of Cupids habited | by which it was surrounded, but in 1670 it was dag up for the 
as gladiators.” Four different sceres are represented, giving the | sake of the stone and brick, and Aubrey informs us that man 
different stages of the combat. ‘The north end of this pavement | Roman tiles of a pretty kind of moulding, some with eight angles 
has a semicircular division, within which is a female head, orna- | as well as many Roman coins, were found hereabouts, Other 
mented with a chaplet of flowers, and surrounded bya nimbus of a | antiquaries speak of similar relics as being dug out on this 8pot 
light blue colour.” It is disputed whether this is intended as a | and describe the general character of the remains in their time, 
representation of Venus or of Juno. “ Although the great size of Near Guildford there seem to be remains of an old road, which jg 
the villa evidently marks it as having been that of one of the chief | believed by antiquaries to be the continuation of Stane Street, thy 
functionaries of the Regnian province, the mosaics in point of | first direct road from Chichester to London. 
execution cannot be compared to those of Corintum (Ciren- aE ee aE a a 
cester), or of Woodbourne, in Gloucestershire. ‘The work is much = Fen eens eeeee ‘a 
rougher, and the materials used are not so rich. There are no FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
tessere of coloured glass, as at Corinium.” It is true ‘ at Bignor 
Park is preserved a gold ring, found near the villa, one of the finest | Sir,—The remarks of “ L. E. B.” are chiefly variations of ong 
examples of Roman art in precious metals which has been dis- | inquiry, viz.: -Why should we not apply precisely the same tests 
covered in Britain. ‘The work is chased and set with an intaglio, | to female electors that we apply to male electors? Before reply. 
representing the figure of a warrior holding a buckler igre ing to this, I wish to correct a few misconceptions of my letter of 
him.” But this personal and transferable article cannot be| February 2. By omitting the word which I now italicize, 
admitted as counter-evidence to the testimony borne by the villa | ‘‘ L. E. B.” has quite altered the meaning of my query, “ What 
itself to the inferior advancement in civilization of this part of | proportion do these thinking and experienced women bear to the 
Roman Britain to the favoured district of the ** West Downs and! body whom it is proposed to enfranchise ?” <A glance at the con. 
the Valley of the Severn.” Remains of Roman villas, but of | text of this sentence would have shown that I here referred to the 
much less importance, have also been found at Angmering, Lanc- | women of whom I had just spoken, who * have sometimes valuable 
ing, Seaford, Eastbourne, and Bognor, on the coast, and at Hurst-| experience, well worthy of the attention of Parliament”—such 
pierpoint. women, for instance, as Miss Carpenter, Miss Nightingale, Miss 
Among the most interesting relics, however, of the Roman| Twining, &c. I never said or supposed that female thought and 
experience were confined to this class of women, and I quite agree 
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period in this Province are the remains of the fortress city of 
ANDERIDA, which after a long and hot dispute among anti- with ‘ L. E. B.” that ‘* these qualities may be quite as efficiently 
quarians are now generally identified with Pevensey Castle, to| and usefully exercised in the conluct of the ordinary affairs of 
the north-east of Beachy Head. What is now called the Castle | life.” Again, ‘‘ L. EK. B.” seems to assume, in company with nearly 
*‘ consists of two entirely distinct parts, an outer wall or enclo- | every advocate On the same side, that all the objectors to Female 
sure, and the medizval castle itself. ‘The outer wall is certainly | Suffrage are quite satisfied with the low moral and mental standard 
Roman, exhibiting the usual arrangement of Roman masonry, of the preseut male electorate. ‘l’his assumption is wholly ground- 
a casing of neatly squared stones, fitted in with well cemented } less. I, for one, should be very glad to see any schemes carried out 
flints, bonded together at intervals by courses of broad, well | which should reduce the number of corrupt and dependent electors 
baked, red tiles. This wall is studded at intervals by nine} to a minimum, whether bya disfranchisement of corrupt boroughs, 
round towers ; not cylinders, but solid drums of well cemented | the enforcement of severe penalties for bribery, or even the repeal 
stone-work.” Entering, you find yourself within the walls of the | of the Chandos Clause. Why should it be assumed that we are 
ancient city of ANDERIDA, one of the fortresses of the Comes of the | content with existing evils, because we plead that any addition to 
the constituencies should be free from those evils ? 





Saxon Shore, ‘an irregular oval or parallelogram of three sides. 
‘The fourth side was originally washed by the tide, and thus suf- Passing now to the main purpose of * L. KE. B.'s” letter, I reply 
ficiently protected had no wall. On this side ran a quay, at which | that the reason for not applying precisely the same tests to male 
vessels could moor, although at present the sea has retired several | and female electors is siinply this,—that the fundamental differ- 
miles from the terrace, and the intermediate space is filled up by | ences in the nature of the two sexes would render such uniformity 
the silting of the waves and the deposits of numerous streams. | unpractical. That men and women are absolutely equivalent in 
The Roman towns of Richborough, near Sandwich, Burgh, near | the sight of God, and of equal importance to the welfare of our 
Yarmouth, and Caistor were all built on the same plan of three | common humanity, I most earnestly believe; but I cannot think 
sides of a square or parallelogram, and have all been deserted by | that their functions are identical, or that the differences between 
the sea.” them are merely the result of education. I believe that it will 

Such are some of the footprints left by the Romans in the | always be the special vocation of men to accomplish the toughest 
southern part of this Province. If we include within it; as we| labours of the world, both physical and mental, and to give the 
properly should, the neighbourhood of the present town of Farn- | backbone to public life altogether; and thus I regard politics as 
ham and the immediate vicinity of the North Downs, we have! (more or less) the duty of nearly every man. No doubt there 
here again traces of the Romans along the north outskirts of the| is an immense field of work which is open to both sexes, 
old forest. Foundations and pavements of more than one Roman | and I quite admit that this field includes a large share of 
villa have been discovered in this neighbourhood. At Crondale, political or quasi-political activity, the range of which will 
about four miles north-west of Farnham, some fine mosaic pave-| probably increase with the increasing mental development 
ments and Roman coins have been found ; and about 100 Merovin-| of women; but I cannot think that such political activity 


gian gold coins were discovered on a heath here in 1828, near an| will ever be as generally imperative on women as it is on men. 
earth-work called (like most other entrenchments in that dis-|‘The main departments of the world’s public work have been 
trict) Caesar's Camp.” It is possible that in this neighbourhood | organized for some thousands of years, and clo not need our hands 
may be the site of the Carteva ATREBATUM of one of the /ters, | to establish them. Why should this be considered a degradation? 
which we are disposed to believe was a distinct place from the | Does the housemaid feel degraded when the footman carries up the 
CALLEVA of other Jters, which we incline to identify with | heavy coal-scuttle for her? Is the soprano humiliated because she 
Silchester, and to connect with the Seyontiaci. One learned | cannot also sing bass? Believing the division of labour to be a 
antiquary has placed the site of Vixpomrs at Farnham, but | useful arrangement, I should never care to waste my strength in 
we think the identification with Calleva of the Atrebatians as | attempting work which another person had already well taken in 
more probable. If we are correct, this was one of the stages of ! hand, and while the country contains so many able defenders of 
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ublic weal, I see no object in merely “ saying ditto to Mr. home and abroad; and it was not till after an administrative 
oF * Of course, When views that we deem important are not struggle which convulsed India, that Sir Charles Wood learnt to 
rat represented, when, especially, the interests of our own admit the elasticity of the Indian revenues. 
oieqn pm defenceless sufferers who need legislative relief are ‘The reduction of military expenditure was begun by Lord 
= od tired ee and natural that we should speak ; and there- Canning, under a strong pressure from Lord Stanley, and during 
at Contd be glad to see some wider opening than now exists the administration of that statesman ; and the appointment of the 
se political influence of women. It has been suggested that Military Finance Commission took place before the return of Sir 
ander Mr. Hare’s scheme of Personal Representation women Charles Wood to office, and ix months before Mr. W ilson’s arrival 
might combine to seat a few members, and thus ensure special in a so that rw Charles Wood had nothing to do with initiat- 
attention to any measure which seemed important to them; and ing that Commission, or choosing me to be a member of it, as you 
if a large proportion of Englishwomen were prepared to work out have been led to suppose. 
sach & plan, it might possibly lead to visible and useful results. I am sorry to say there is no better foundation for your belief 
But, as I endeavoured to show in replying to ‘* A Countrywoman,” | that Sir Charles Wood gave his ‘support and impetus” to my 
indiscriminate vote now demanded would not tend to give labours. During the whole period of my three years’ service, first 
as a member of the above-named Commission, and afterwards as 
head of the Military Finance Department, I have no recollection 
of receiving any encouragement or cheering support from Sir 
Charles Wood; but I remember being informed by Lord Canning, 





the : , 
any visible effect to the wishes of women, but would merely add 


everal votes to each existing party. 
«LE. B.” asks why I call that theory ‘ childishly absurd ” 


which maintains that women cannot be expected to care about 
polities unless they have political power? Because I cannot see Sir Bartle Frere, and Mr. Laing, that they had severally received 
a true measure of our natural interest in | private letters from Sir Charles Wood, to warn me against per- 


that personal power is 


any subject whatever. No mortal can influence the movements | severing in my remonstrances against the waste of Indian funds 


of the stars, or the past life of our race; it is only given to a few , in England, although I only made those representations by the 
men to take a personal share in the great discoveries of science, , express orders of Lord Canning, conveyed to me in the presence 
or the great creations of art. Yet we are all interested in astro- of Sir Bartle Frere. 

nomy, and history, and geographical exploration, and beautiful | On my return home on sick leave, to recruit my health, at the 
music, and hundreds of other things which we have no part in | first of the two interviews I had with Sir Charles Wood, [ was 
making or modifying. So with the great moral movements and rebuked by him for attempting to set up as a financial reformer 
national conflicts of our day, which make the glory and charm of | in regard to the expenditure in England ; and it was perhaps to 
polities ; our strong interest in these matters may often impel us | repress this presumption on my part, that Sir Charles Wood 
to take some infinitesimal part in them, but our aetion springs | thought fit to refrain from communicating to me the minutes of 
from our sympathy, not our sympathy Srom our power of action. the various members of the Supreme Government of Lndia, record- 
Of course, where several subjects have an equal interest or claim , ing and approving my services, until six weeks after I had reported 
upon us, the power of action which we may possess in any one of my arrival in England, in fact, until the delay in producing them 
them may decide us to pursue that subject in preference to the | was referred to by Mr. Crawford in the [House of Commons, 
others; and in the case of mora! claims upon us, it is often right | As you are so kind as to remark that Sir Charles Wood ‘ never 
to pursue very uninteresting subjects for the sake of helping | properly rewarded ” me, perhaps you will allow me to remark that 

[ was punished, instead of being rewarded. 

Before one-third of the time granted me to restore my health 
had expired, Sir Charles Wood signed a despatch ordering the 
Government of India to abolish the Military Finance Department, 
of which I was the head, although it had for more than two years 
been formally established by the Government of India as a separate 
department, essential for the efficient protection of the finances. 
It had proved so useful, that in a resolution printed in the Calcutta 
Gazette the Governor-General in Council declared that the Mili- 
tary Finance Department “ had saved India from bankruptcy.” 
The abolition of my appointment was ordered without protecting 
me in any way, without giving me the choice of retaining my 
geatefal task to a woman, but I hope to be understood by those | former appointment in Madras, in fact, without any warning to 
who can perceive, by the direction of the shadows, whence comes | me whatever. The abolition of my appointment having only be- 
the light which casts them. It is precisely because our obligation | come known after some months by public report, my friend, the 
to mix in the public and worldly work of our race is less general | late Lord Clyde, advised me to write to Sir Charles Wood, andl 
than that of men, that we have more to do in fostering individual | inquire as to the truth of the report, when I received a reply in 
and spiritual life, and the latter function is surely not less noble ' the affirmative, accompanied by erroneous assertions, and without 
than the former one. For my part, I am abundantly content | any reference to care for my interests. 
with the portion which God has given us.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Since then, strong recommendations made by the present 
Ss. D. C. Governor-General and Council of India, and by Sir Charles 

| ‘Trevelyan, have been entirely disregarded, and not even commu- 


others, But in purely voluntary studies, where there is no ques- | 
tion of forcing our faculties, it must, I think, be a ‘ childishly | 
absurd” mind which would make the little inch-rule of its per- 
sonal power of interference the measure of its sympathies. 

“DL, E. B.'s” French illustration does not present a parallel 
cass. ‘The mischief of Louis Napoleon’s despotism is that it puts 
an artificial and unnatural restraint upon the already developed 
faculties of his subjects, who are well known to be the most 
brilliant politicians in Europe; whereas the political capacities of 
Englishwomen are so far from being already developed, that this 
argument itself admits them to be ‘* dormant.” 

To dwell only on the limitations of her sex’s powers is an un- 





INDIAN REDUCTIONS. | nicated to me, by Sir Charles Wood, having only reache1 me by 
[To tnx Eprror oF tHe “ Spectator.” ] | means of papers called for by Colonel Sykes, and laid before the 


Sin,—The obliging way in which you notice my services in your ' House of Commons. 

paper of March 23, induces me to offer you some explanation with | Having had full experience in the person of a relative of my 
reference to points in which you appear to have been led into error | own of the treatment usually experienced by financial reforicrs, 
however disinterested and public-spirited, I might have been pre- 
The operation of rendering “the insolvent [Indian] Empire | pared for this treatment, when at Sir Charles ‘Trevelyau’s request 
solvent ” was effected by three distinct means. Ist, reduction of | I undertook the ungracious task of reducing military expenditure 
military expenditure ; 2nd, fresh taxation ; 3rd, increased yield of | in India. I have, however, only been placed on the same foot- 
old taxes from elasticity of revenue. ‘The second of these remedies | ing in that respect as the late Karl Canning and Mr, Laing. 
was the only one initiate:l by Sir Charles Wood, and the only one |The successful goverument of the former was decried by Sir 
which the late lamented Mr. James Wilson had time to introduce | Charles Wood; and Mr. Laing was declared an impostor aud a 
during his one year’s tenure of office. ‘The increase of revenue falsifier of accounts, when announcing the restoration of the 
derived from this source (of fresh taxation) was not above four ' financial equilibrium. Apologizing for the length of this letter, 
millions sterling, or only one-half the increase from each of the | [ remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

other sources above mentioned, which yielded respectively in round | G. Batrour, Major-General, late Chief of the 
numbers eight millions sterling apiece. Military Finance Department of India. 
You will see from the accompanying clear anJ correct descrip- ~— 

tion, published in 1863, of the successive steps by which the | TIE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 
equilibrium of Indian finances was restored, that the possibility of | (Yo ram Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” } 

deriving an enormous increase of income, eight millions sterling .Sin,—There seems to be a general feeling that in the probable 
Within a few years, from the mere elasticity of Indian revenues, ‘event of a large extension of the franchise taking place, it is 
Was at first wholly disbelieved by the India Government, both at . desirable that some plan should be adopted which would have the 


by the authority you refer to. 
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effect of protecting a large minority in any constituency from being B O O K ne 
altogether swamped by a slightly preponderating majority. 4 S. th 
Several ingenious plans have been suggested for effecting this —_+— a 
object, such as that proposed by Lord Russell, that in all ‘‘ three- SWEDENBORG.* - 
cornered” constituencies each elector should be allowed to vote | [y would be possible with very little trouble to make a Very good tin 
only for two candidates; the permitting (in ‘ three-cornered” | life of Swedenborg out of the materials which Mr, White hain an 
constituencies) of the piling of votes on one single candidate ; the | assiduously collated, and such a life would be very well oan a 
plan suggested by ‘‘G. E.” in his recent letter to the Spectator of | reading. Swedenborg was one of the very few successful religi c Ita 
allowing to each elector an extra vote, to be given to any one of | leaders of mankind, one of the very limited class who, promulpat wm 
the candidates for whom he may have a preference ; Mr. Dillwyn’s | ing self-derived ideas, have succeeded in inducing considerable ge. are 
proposal, to limit each elector’s vote to one candidate only ; and | tions of civilized human beings to accept those ideas as divine “4 on 
others. Would not the simplest plan of all, and one as effectual | act on them, to live and die in the faith that God in His toi be 
as any, be to leave the mole of voting in other respects exactly as | had communicated them. ‘lo understand men of this kind, to ou md 
it is, but to provide that votes recorded for one candidate only, | what they were and whence their power was derived, must always m 
i.e., ** plumpers,” should count for half as much again as votes} be an object of some interest, and, in the judgment at least fol 
distributed among two or more candidates ? Unless I miscalculate, | those to whom theologic truth is the highest truth, of some import U 
this would in all cases enable a united minority of two-fifths of a| ance. Swedenborg is believed by many thousands of persons not its 
constituency (p/us one) by “ plumping” for their favourite candi- | otherwise remarkable for mental imbecility, rather remarkable, as n0 
date, to ensure his return as their representative. Mr. White says, for their success in all the ordinary affairs of life ag’ 
Of course the principle now suggested—that of giving increased | and, as we should add, for a singular placidity and content of a 
weight to ‘ plumpers,” as compared with distributed votes—might | mind, to have been the medium of a new revelation, a man who, Fo 
be easily applied so as to hit precisely that point at which it may | if not directly ‘inspired,’ a phrase Swedenborgians seldoy el 
be thought expedient that minorities should begin to be repre- employ, still held some close and mysterious connection with the als 
sented. If it should be consilered that they ought to number} Almighty, was specially favoured by Him, had from Him cop. be 
more than two-fifths of the whole constituency, the proportionate | munications not vouchsafed to ordinary mankind. He was in their ne 
increased value of plumpers must be less than above suggested ; if | belief rather the Mohammed than the Luther of a new dispensation, ha 
otherwise, inore. But it seems to be generally admitted that two- | rather the Revealer than the ‘Teacher of a new and divine code of su 
fifths is about a fair proportion.—Yours truly, X. | truths, dogmatic and esthetic both. ‘To know accurately what a man Ww 
canis occupying this position towards a sect really was, how he lived, what fo 
FEMALE PIIYSICIANS. he professed, what he taught, what he was, is to add to our know- on 
flo rns Eprror or tne “Specrator.”) ledge something only less important than a new moral truth ora to 
Sir,—As it is very important to female physicians that the ere- | new and accurate idea of the relation of God to man. Mr. White op 
dentials of every woman assuming their office shall be clearly | assists us materially to obtain that knowledge. Hitherto every ac 
known and thoroughly proved, I think it right to forward to you | life of Swedenborg has been written either by an enemy, with wl 
the enclosed statement, made by order of the Surgeon-General of | Whom it was a point to ridicule his supernatural pretensions and re 
the United States’ Army, respecting the alleged services of Mary | discredit his philosophy, or by a friend who believed him to hold m 
E. Walker, whose proceedings in London will be most deplored | 4 slightly higher rank than the Christian consensus assigns to ha 
hy those who most earnestly desire to see medicine recognized as a| the Apostle Paul, who can scarcely venture for reverence to esti- be 
profession for women :— mate either his “‘ revelation” or his teaching. Mr. White stands ey 
 Surgeon-General's Office, Washington City, Jan. 2,187, | i a very much better inte lectual position. If we understand hin— pe 
“Tn the winter of 1863 Mary E. Walker was furnished with trans-| and it is probable that upon this point we do him injustice, or tr 
portation to Louisville, Kentucky, to report to Assistant-Surgeon- | more than justice—he is one of those who do not regard Sweden- wl 
General Wood, who stated he could give her employment as a nurse. | borgas divinely inspired—he accuses him repeatedly of moral error TT 
She was sent by him to Medical Director Perin, who ordered an exami- | in his teaching—but who nevertheless consider him as a great n 
nation as to her professional qualifications, and reported her incom-| moral genius, a man whose special gifts of heart and brain enabled Je 
potent for any higher position than female nurse. She was subsequently | him on certain points to discern theologic and moral truth more M 
put on duty with the wounded, taken prisoner, and carried to Richmond, | clearly or more completely than other men. So believing, he N 
and released, receiving the pay of a contract physician from the time | studies him as a Protestant might study one of the Fathers, with he 
ot ber eagtate - _ mary te indifferent and impartial, yet reverential eyes, perhaps the best a 
“C. HL Crave, fra Robaina camanpeneine Siar dae? woerond attitude for telling the whole truth that a biographer caa : 
—i om, we yours obediently, A MEebIcaL SrupEnt. ‘The work, as we have said, is somewhat too diffusely done h 
Boston, Massachusetts. There are too many words by a great many. We do not care, ¥ 
a —— and we cannot conceive how any admirer of Swedenborg can care, v 
TWO EPITAPHS. about his father, Jasper Svedberg, wrong-headed, tumultuous, n 
I. good-hearted Tory Bishop of a Church which did not very clearly 8 
Ow Tue Rev. R. H., wno piep or Tyrnvus Fever. know its own mind. What matters what he thought, any more " 
In Derry CATHEDRAL. than what Mohammed's father thought, or George Fox’s, or St. u 
down through our crowded Janes and closer air, Augustine’s, or Luther's, or Brigham Young's? ‘The business u 
O Friend! how beautiful thy footsteps were. is with Swedenborg, not with Adam, who, if he were Swedenborg’s tl 
When through the fever’s waves of fire they trod, ancestor, had also something, however infinitesimal, to do with tl 
A Form was with thee like the Son of God. his peculiarities. And we are a little worried with Swedenborg’s . 
{was but one step for those victorious fect science. The man knew the first truths of natural philosophy . 
From their day’s walk unto the golden street, - ' Lasgo ta no's College s 
And they who saw that walk, so bright and bricf, pretty well, perhaps as well as the last prize lad of King’s College p 
Have mark’d this marble with their Hope and Grief. in that department, and knew mineralogy experimentally,—aal . 
II. what then? Nobody says he was Newton's equal, and if he = : 
On tHE Latr Capratn Boyp, or Her Masrsry's Surv been, what oe “— would thet mare emguanee? pew saa h 
AsAx, Drownep at KInGstrowy. hand? Kither Swedenborg had in some especial degree a grace 
IN Sr. Parrick’s Carneprat. which might be communicated to a labourer as easily as 0 4 . 
Safe from the rocks, whence swept thy manly form mineralogist, which was as a matter of fact communicated . 
The tide’s white rush, the stepping of the storm, certain fishermen, labourers, and other semi-educated or uneda- 
Borne with a public pomp by just decree, cated persons, or he was simply a Swedish person ot some : 
ileroic sailor! from that fatal sea, scientific attainments, unusual sweetness of disposition and dignity 
A city vows this marble unto thee. ' of bearing, and decided tendency to lunacy. Still Mr. White leaves i 
And here, in this calm place, where never din rd images , me h repetition, and 
Of Earth's great water-floods shall enter in, out nothing, contrives, with many words, much repetitl “ 7 
Where to our human hearts two thoughts are given,— cndless quotations, to leave a distinct impression on the mind ” | 
One Christ’s self-sacrifice, the other, Heaven,— of Swedenborg as man and as religious leader, and that is a very ) 
Here is it meet for Grief and Love to grave considerable thing to do. ‘The effect will not, we think, be alto- 
‘The Christ-taught bravery that died to save, gether pleasing to Swedenborg’s disciples. ‘Thus treated, thei? 
The life, not lost, but found beneath the wave. Oe ne = d 
WiInLttaM ALEXANDER. | * Sucdenlory. By W. White. London: Sinpkin, Marsiall, a: d¢ 
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hero appears to be a man of strong will, considerable ability, and expressed in the following passage, and that main thought is a 
that heat of temperament —we will not call it sensualism, in order grand one, being, in fact, te expansion of Christ’s own teaching,— 
not to give unnecessary offence—which has appeared in so many | Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbour as thyself. 
+ +92 Jeaders, fro crates ‘ighs roung, in St. Augus- . = is 
religious leaders, from Socrates to Brigham Young, in St \ugus | “Human Life he defines as threefold—as Civil, Moral, and Spiritual 
rery good tine as, if we read him aright, in Luther; a man of some science | —as that of the Citizen, the Friend, and the Saint--‘Each of these 
ite has d great imagination, who is subject to fits of nervous exaltation, | Lives is perfectly distinct; for there are some Men who live a Civil 
‘ll “ “sg er young man, keeps a mistress in Sweden and another in | Life, but not a Moral and Spiritual Life ; others live a Moral Life—but 
a sige fog » defend lefined and restricted, but still jnot a Spiritual; whilst others combine the three, and these live the 
Teligious Italy, and as an old one de ends a delned and restricted, DUE Stt'l | Life of Heaven,’ This distinction, and the fact of the separation of these 
omul gas unmistakable system of concubinage; a man whose blood and brain | Lives, must lie within the experience of every one: Swedenborg’s pecu- 
rable seo, are alike heated above average temperature. We should say he liarity er Tae haan assertion no impossibility of the existence of 
C- ‘ a : ° a, Spiritual Life oss inves in Mori ivi ife—‘ Spiri i 
livi < at times a little mad, but that the belief may by possibility | ; poem Bee yobmge bpeey— in Moral and Civil Lifo—'Spiritaal Life 
IVine, ty was @ : gemvngl es * | is conjoined with Civil and Moral Life as the Soul is with the Body, and 
lis merey be unjust, and that, as Mr. White also seems to think, it does not | if sundered therefrom, it would bo like a house without foundation. 
1d, to ge: matter whether he was or not. If a lesion of the brain brings a | Moral and Civil Life is the action of Spiritual Life; for Spiritual Life 
’ wv ‘in © ° - state 7 afnte a, . tee ° A aad oy? “4 
st always nan nearer to his Maker it is a very fortunate lesion of the brain onsen sgn willing well, and Moral and Civil Life in acting well.’ So 
ays = ‘¢ his functi he tut of Tender. 8 catia’ | much premised, he pr oceeds to argue, that to live spiritually is a matter 
least. gf for him, and if his func ton be that of Leacher, for Mankmc, | of no great difficulty. ‘For nearly everybody lives a Civil and Moral 
> import Under this character was considerable force, a force which showed | Life. Who does not strive to be reputed sincere and just? Almost all 
SONS not self, as in other strong men, now in pride, now in hunility, | Men are outwardly honest and upright.’ Now the Spiritual Man is not 
k a pote d prejudices, such as dictated his monstrous charges | under any obligation to live differently from the Civil and the Moral 
able, a now In ma i J ™* . re nap ., >. | Man, or to deny himself any pleasures which they enjoy; he is simply 
'S Of life gainst the English Quakers, charges which he boldly said rested required ¢o be what they seem. ‘He is sincere and just, not merely be- 
utent of on facts revealed to him by angels, and which would seem to Dr, | cause Moral and Civil Laws require, but because Divine Law commands. 
need hes Winslow convincing proofs of lunacy, and over all was a In all his actions, his thoughts refer themselves to the Divine Will, and 
an Who, For - ; us bel ike “he | thereby he is unconsciously, but actually, united with Angels, and 
Seldow certain stately sweetness apt to belong to great characters, apt | adopted and led by the Lord. There appears no difference between the 
With the also to belong to characters in whom a profound and immovable | conduct of the Spiritual Man and the Civil and Moral man; but the 
m com. belief in themselves is supplemented by deep sympathy and readi- | similarity is no deeper than appearance. The Civil and Moral Man 
in thej f affection. Such characters may be met with any day, we | does what is right because he dreads the law, aud the lees of reputation 
elr ness 0} : z 2 v7.) | and profit; and if not restrained by such fears, he would commit any 
nsation, have met at least three in the every-day intercourse of life. ‘To | act, which he might deem advantageous. Such a man has Hell within 
code of such a man had come the idea, so common to such natures when | him. The Spiritual Man does what is right because to do wrong would 
taman unhinged, that this revelation had worked itself out, had per- | be to - eed coor: and his Neighbour ; and thorefore, though no eye 
‘4 sa peg i silieecliaiont : alll regard him, his behaviour is unaffected—he still deals righteously. 
d, what formed its function, and must give place to a new one, which new | Such a Man has Heaven within him, Hence it is clear, that though the 
know. one he, like Mohammed, gradually induced himself to believe was | conduct of the Heavenly and the Iufernal Man be externally alike, they 
ith ora tocome through him. ‘That conviction once attained, the modus | 27° internally altogether dissimilar.’ 
White operandi mattered little. Mohammed, as this writer believes, con- | In practice, however, Swedenborg's teaching descends below this 
) every sciously invented a mode of revelation to make mankind belicve | standard. He appears to have held celibacy to be either a vice or 
yy with what he nevertheless held to have been in essentials divinely jan imperfection opposed to the natural order of affairs, and intro- 
us and revealed to himself. Swedenborg may not have been so conscious, ; duced marriage both into heaven and hell, on the latter point 
0 hold may really, like many other mystics and persons of heated brain, | passing beyond Mohammed. Mr. White shows that while bitterly 
gus to have transmuted his own thoughts into the utterances of other | opposed to polygamy he distinctly sanctioned concubinage, even 
0 esti- beings communicating with him, a process which goes on| among the married, and he certainly tolerated—if we were not 
stands every day without remark when the interlocutors do not hap- | afraid of rousing a hornet’s nest we should say he allowed—some 
him— pen to be spirits. At all events, Swedenborg thought that | regulated form of prostitution, ideas which have induced his 
ce, or trath, the actual verity which Christ descended to teach, and | followers to keep his book on conjugal love very carefully in the 
eden- which had been further explained to himself, was of this kind. | background, alleging that it is, like almost all law books on this 
error There is a personal and sentient Creator, who made and | department of human life, “ improper.” We cannot either, to be 
great now governs the world in every detail, who revealed Himself as | quite honest, rit ourselves of an impression that Swedenborg held 
abled Jehovah, whose main attribute is Love, who descended on earth as jn some corner of his mind the Antinomian idea that there is no 
more Man-God in the form of Christ, ‘not to placate the Divine essential moral law, that to him who loves God and wishes well to 
r, he Nature, but to purify the Iluman Nature,” to show men, in fact, | His creatures nothing is absolutely obligatory. He never, how- 
with how to live; that He reascended to heaven and lives the eternal ever, preached this doctrine, —though he did preach that no such 
best and absolute Sovereign, judging every act and word as a sovereign | thing as an intuitive conscience can exist,—and on the test ques- 
can of infinite love and righteousness would judge. This scheme of tion, the value of truth, he preached the exact contrary, holding 
course not only recognizes, but exalts the divinity of Christ till His truth on all occasions an] under all circumstances to be absolutely 
lone human nature becomes in fact a mere mask, the clothing, as it | identical with goo ness. Of course if there be no law a man may 
“are, were, of the reality, and equally, of course, denies the sacrificial | be perfect and yet lie, a proposition which Swedenborg, as we 
"are, view of the Atonement, which indeed Swedenborg thouglit it understand him,—in the singular muddle he is always making 
ous, necessary to condemn in language unnecessarily and offensively between Truth, é.c., the quality, and ‘Truth, ée., his own teaching, 
arly strong, asserting, for example, that the main cause of the ‘‘ dark- | —cousistently deniel. ‘he good, on his system, go direct to a 
20Fe ness” in the souls of Christian men was the dogma of justifica- heaven which is partly spiritual, partly Mohammedan; while the 
St. tion by faith. The divine righteousness in his system is imputed to bad descend to a hell deprived of all its horrors by the assertion 
ness us, only because every righteous impulse which affects us is Go's, that they like it, anl select it in preference to heaven. Besides 
rg's that is, springs from Christ, the God manifest. He taughtalsothat | this great body of doctrine, he taught, or rather promulgated, a 
‘ith thecode of moral law is the Word, that is, the written revelation, | number of ideas about the spirit life and the relations of matter 
g's which, emanating from God himself, must, apart from all theories | to spirit upon which his followers lay great stress, but which may 
my of inspiration, be literally true. Swedenborg affirmed in the | also be classed in two categories—as statements intended to prove 
eae strongest manner the literal truth of every syllable in the “ Bible,” | his divine authority as a Revealer, and false scientific propositions 
ad aud then, in an equally strong manner, swept away all that is | stated as heaven-derived religious truths, ¢.g., his account of the 
Practical in that idea by affirming also that the literal sense interior of the planets and of their inhabitants. 
1s generally wrong, that, for example the Word is obeyed in ‘The causes of the success of Swedenborg’s teaching, such as it has 
ge heaven as well as on earth, and that in heaven there can be no been, may, we think, be comprehended from this short statement. 
a question of Place, Time, or Person, a limitation on literalness He formulized the recoil from the doctrine of justification by the 
to within which any interpretation is conceivable. ‘The Word, then, is | sacrifice of the innocent for the guilty, and accounted for the 
— I ’ ’ y; 
Ue divine, but explicable only through ‘ Doctrine,” that is, through | presence of God on earth otherwise than by an atonement. Add 
ne Swedouborg’s opinions, a system which his English followers/ to this that he taught a morality of exquisite benevolence save 
¥ usually interpret thus. Whatever Christ said is practically and | where it presses on women, the exact point about which average 
+ . . . . , ! . . . . 
‘s immediately binding, just as He said it. Whatever anyboly else | humanity cares least, aud that he clothed his teaching in dreamy 
| said is, if it is in the Canon, binding, provided Swedenborg inter- | nonsense which greatly interested excitable imaginations, nonsense 
h preted it. If not, it is to be held divine, and used by those who! about the correspondences of the animate and inanimate, the in- 
y pay Use it, but not relied on as practical teaching. Of course, | habitants of the planets, the occupations of the spirits of the dead, 
: Christ is therefore the final law upon all questions of ethics, and | and so on, and we only wonder his teaching had not more effect 
, of course also Swedenborg’s interpretation of Christ's law is on | than has hitherto been the case. It would have had, we think, 
points original, and to most Christians objectionable. ‘The main | but for the visionary stuff which in most minds is the substance of 
thought which runs through a!l his writings on this subject is well | his doctrine, but which is really only the fluid whose vibration 
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would, as Swedenborg hoped, either produce or transmit light. 
Mohammed talked a good deal about houris and such like, but his 
doctrines were the unity and personal sovereignty of the Godhead, 
Swedenborg talked equal trash about spirits, and houris too, for 
that matter,—he grows erotic in his descriptions of Heaven,—but | 
his doctrines were the unity of personal sovereignty of the Godhead, 
plus, as a fact, the incarnation of that Godhead in the human form , 
of Christ. He will not, we suspect, be regardel| for many years | 
as a great religious teacher, still less as an inspired revealer, but 
his doctrines have an interest as those of a man who firmly believed | 
Christianity to be susceptible of a new and higher development, | 
who tried to propagate his belief, and who, among so many failures, 
did to some infinitesimal extent succeed in convincing his fellow- 
men. His works have not, on the whole, been beneficial, for if they 
have given the wise one or two new ideas—they distinctly helped, 
for example, to spiritualize the popular conception of hell—they 
have spread among the foolish that taste for what is called 
“‘ Spiritualism,” that is, for fvcing knowledge out of the unseen 
world, which is of all the tastes of ignorance perhaps the most in- 
jurious. Such as they are, however, Mr. White has explained them 
with clearness and impartiality, and if he will, in a second edition, 
compress his superfluous matter into one goodly volume, he will 
have performed a considerable service to that most valuable of all 
libraries, the Literature of Heresy. 











SIR J. NOEL PATON’S POEMS.* 

Sir Nort Paton’s verses are generally pleasant to read, con- 
taining often true lyrical feeling and now and then a real touch of 
imaginative force, though this is oftener the case, we think, in the 
treatment of the old classical subjects than of those of modern 
themes. All the pieces in this volume embodying a single idea are 
far supcrior to those which either, like those following Shelley's 
attempt to impersonate the genius of the ‘* Cloud,” imitated closely 
by Sir Noel Paton in the ‘* Rime of the Golden Hour,” or like 
the short novel in verse which is the principal poem of the book, 
require either a certain elasticity and play of lyrical feeling, or, on 
the other hand, a dramatic breadth of insight. ‘There are men of 
poetical feeling,—and Sir Noel Paton seems to us one of them, 
—who have just poetical vitality enough for one single concep- 
tion at a time, but who never attempt to draw out their feelings, 
either into the various phases of a narrative, or the changeful 
keys and melodies of an ode, without fajling cither to keep fast the 
unity in difference, or to distinguish sufficiently the differences in 
unity, which are the conditions of a good poem. Some of Sir N. | 
Paton’s sonnets and one or two of his classical poems scem to us | 
very graceful, and far the best of his poetical efforts. | 
“ Perdita,” the longest poem in the volume,-—a narrative poem, | 
as the title indicates, on the fall of a woman,—has some very | 
pretty passages descriptive of Nile scenery and of personal emo- | 





tion, but nothing that can be called real imaginative force in it. | 
It is intended to be written something in the bitter ironic tone of 
Tennyson’s Maud, by a man utterly disgusted with the conven- 
tional morality of his day, and frequently turning aside from his 
painful story to burst out into a sort of savage jeer; but savage 
jeering does not suit Sir N. Paton’s talent; there is a ring of special 
weakness in these taunts, beyon] and above the general weakness 
which the sardonic style of poctry, even in such a poet as Tenny- 
son, almost always contains. Verdita, the heroine of the poem, 
falls in love with the narrator of the story, and he with her, and 
they are thwarted by the intervention of the gentleman described 


ea Asante 
in the following verses :— 


“ Swift passed the hours, as hours will pass 

With youth and love linked hand-in-hand : 

Time, crowned with roses, shook his glass, 

With nectar flowing, not with sand. 

| 

* Till one day a Viscount arrived from the south, 
A cousin, or something, to banker Toots: 

A small grey man with foxy mouth, 

A padded waistcoat and str 








tlous boots; 


* \ sneering nostril, an eye like glass, | 

Whose look was an insult: as 
‘Of course you are either rogue or ass, 

For all men rank under either head !’ 





“Tis wealth was unbounded, not so his wit. 
Broad were his acres, but narrow his vie) 
As I ventured to tell him across the La/sitt 
A bétise, no doubt ; but I did not choose 





* To fall down and worship, as they seemed to do 
(Not she though), their beggarly golden ealf,— 
Their pinchbeck noble; nor swallow, in lieu 
Of grain, his mildewed conventional chaff.” 











* Spindritt. By Sir Noel Paten. Lon*ton: Dlackwo-d. i 


.) Ste 
This seems to us, we confess, very fifth-rate satire indeed whic} 
: : ’ h 
degenerates almost into vulgarity when the marriage Comes 
ge . 
off :— 
“Well, ere next April's moon had rolled 
Its course, the ‘joyous’ marriago-bells 
Proclaimed the poor young creature sol@— 
Sold, soul and body, at ‘ All-Swells.’ 
“But a Christian bishop performed the rite ; 
And ladies great of spotless fame, 
And three live lords of mickle might— 
In short, the very créme de la créme, 


As ‘ Jenkins’ phrased it—came to bear 
Their part in the splendid sacrifice, 
And drink ‘long life’ to the happy pair 

In choico champagne sublimed in ice. 


* And over all his wide domains 

(Each bought ‘a bargain,’ safe and clear! 
The noble British peasant drains 

Their health in noble British beer. 





* And tradesmen (noble British) dress 
Their ‘fronts’ in greens, and bunting gay 
That flaunts its gaudiest, to express 
Their joy on ‘this auspicious’ day.” 
‘+ All-Swells ” is, we suppose, a satirical name for St. George's 
Hanover Square. But we should doubt the depth of the passion. 
ate regret that could find any satisfaction in that facetious nick- 
name. ‘There are better things, however, in the poem, but they 


| are all incidental touches in it, and not those intended to bring 
t=] 


out the shame and sorrow of the story. Especially the suggestion 
that Homer may have been a sailor is one of true poetical insight 
. ° ° ° ° ‘ a S 

into the Homeric poetry in which there is a * voice of many 


! - 
waters,” that we do not remember to have seen elsewhere :— 


eo ree All the gathered woe 
Of years—the shame, the fear—had fled, 
“ As, through the gusty Cyclades, 
We tacked and veered, day after day; 
Fanned by the same /Egman breeze, . 
That wont in Homer’s locks to play. 





“ While, the great Epos yet unsung, 

He trimmed the sail or plied the oar, 

A keen-eyed mariner, bold and young, 

Roving from sunny shore to shore.” 
Do not both the vivid life, and the patient detail with which 
Homer tells the old myths, suggest a coasting mariner’s graphic 
and slowly mellowing yarn? ‘‘ Perdita,” however, is by no means 
the best of Sir Noel Paton’s productions. The young lady has 
not life enough given her to interest us very deeply, in spite of 
her tragic story, and the ineffectual young gentleman who tells 
it, and who is apt to swoon at wrong moments, interests us 

still less. 

* Actzon in Hades” is, we think, by far the best of these poems, 
though the form of it constantly reminds us of Mr. ‘Tennyson's 
(none, especially the refrain addressed to Acheron, *“ Hearken, 


|thou dolorous river of the dead,” “‘ Hear me, dim river, for the 


” 


which is almost an echo of ‘* Dear mother Ida, 
That, however, is a mere matter of form. 
(Enone’s, and _ conceived 
one indeed which 


time is short, 
hearken ere I die. 
The story is quite distinct from 
with real foree and beauty. It is not 
has any human reality for us, which the story of CE&none, like 


” 


}all ‘Tennyson’s studies in classical literature (that of a true 


woman neglected for a goddess), certainly has. But for that 
very reason, the beauty and interest which Sir N. Paton has 
managed to impart to it are the more striking. ‘Ihe story of a 
fierce hunter, moon-struck, deprived of his manliness, transformed 
by the stern beauty of Artemis into a hunted deer pursued by 
his own hounds for having rashly gazed upon her in her chosen 
solitude, is not one that has any particular significance for modern 
feeling. If it means anything to us, it is only a parabolic mode of 
indicating the susceptibility of rough, wild natures to the influence 
of a certain exquisitely severe form of purity and beauty, and th 
tendency there may be in the too abrupt collision of the two widely 


la a separated elements of nature to strike with insanity the victim in 


whom they struggle for the victory. But of this there is no trace in 


' Sir N. Paton’s poem. He makes Acton, before as well as after the 


vision of Artemis in her loveliness, a man open to the warmer and 


‘more delicate emotions, which would, on our interpretation of 


the myth, be an error. Not the less has he made a poem of 
his subject which takes a certain real hold of the imagina- 


‘tion :— 


“T listened, hunter-wise, 
Against the wind ; and softly to my feet 
Uprising, drew the pleachéd boughs aside, 
Forth peering, and with javelin in hand 
Descended,—)y tho enchanted echoes led, 


My stanch hounds follow .—round me as I tred 
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Showering the wild-rose petals and rathe blooms 
Of honey-bine, through bedded hyacinths 
Knee-deep, and root-entangled undergrowth, 
To where 4 laurel thicket overlooks 
The lone Gargaphian fountain, deep embowered 
Within the silence of the woods. And there, 
O hearken, awful River of the Dead! 
Disrobed, unbuskined—quiver and bow thrown by, 
Under the emerald shade of vaulted boughs 
And pensile trail of cistus and wild vine— 
Breast-deep in the green wave; or stretched at rest, 
Half hid in asphodels and melilote, 
Beside their gleaming garments and their hounds, 
I saw the nymphs of Artemis !—lithe-limbed, 
Small-bosomed, rosy-brown with sylvan toil. 
And, taller by the shoulders, in their midst, 
White, slender, luminous as the crescent moon, 
Seen in the purple depths of twilight air— 
Lo! the incarnate Splendour, the divine, 
Unsullied Presence of the Huntress Queen! 
Upon the fountain-marge, straight as a spear, 
She stood in lustrous shadow ; but the light,— 
Shot upw irds from the water,—o’er her limbs, 
O’er her ambrosial bosom, and o’er her hair, 
That brightly veiled her, as a golden mist 
Voils but not hides a star—rippled and played 
In glimmering disks and wavering rings of gold, 
“* She nor blushed nor stirred ; 

But drawn to all her godlike height, her eyes, 

Intolerable, inevitable, fierce 

As hate, and beautiful as heaven! she bent 

Full upon mine. Blind frenzy stung my brain : 

Swift agony, as of a thousand shafts 

Of arrowy fire, maddened my hurrying blood. 

I turned and fled; and as I fled my shape 

Changed like a monstrous dream: my forehead felt 

The antlers’ weight: each human lineament 

Roughened into the brute: and the strong heart, 

To which the name of fear had been unknown, 

Melted within me.” 
That is good, because it embodies so well the conception of that 
peculiar keenness and cold severity of beauty which connected the 
Artemis of mythology with the shafts of her lunar light. It is the 
cold glance of her unflinching eye tiat transforms Action into a 
moon-struck chase. Actzeon’s personal emotions are not nearly so 
good ashis vision. Sir N. Paton’s conceptions of form and colour, 
more especially of the former, seem to us far superior to his de- 
scriptions of feeling, and sometimes thoroughly statuesque. 

Of the latter, i.c., of passionate poetry, there is not much in 
this volume which pleases us, but of those thoughtful and medi- 
tative forms of feeling which are most perfectly expressed in the 
“sonnet” there are one or two of considerable beauty. ‘Take 
the following, for example, in which the only fault perhaps is the 
old-fashioned phraseology (‘‘ surcease ”), of which Sir N. Paton is 
very fond, and which always conveys to our minds a certain for- 


mality and slight unreality of tone :— 


“What time the flaming arrows of the dawn 
Scatter the starry cohorts of the night, 
And in her leafy covert far withdrawn 
Warbles the nightingale her soul’s delight,—~ 
From golden visions of my love I start— 
As some spent wanderer stretched on Libyan sand 
Wakos, with sick pause and tumult of the heart, 
From dreams of fountains in a flowery land, 
Yet raises not his eyes—because he knows 
Nor stream nor shade through all the desert lorn 
May greet them. So against the light I close 
My desolate eyes, because henceforth nor morn 
Nor eve, through all the desert years, may bring, 
Now She is lost, surcease of sorrowing.” 

Sir N. Paton’s love of obsolete or eccentric phraseology will be 
an annoyance to some readers,—is to us, we confess,—the title 
itself isan oddity,—all through the book. ‘ Scritch ” (p. 43), for 
“shrink,” we do not know at all, and it is lugged into a really 
silly verse to make a rhyme for a word which is itself a silly one 
initscontext. ‘*Spry” for “spray” is quite obsolete. ‘Selcouth” 
for “rare,” which is Spenserian, we think, and occurs twice in 
this volume, has no special expression of its own, and sounds like 
an affectation. ‘ Gurge,” from guryes, for a ** whirlpool,” is 
Miltonian, but pompous. ‘‘ Vading” for ‘‘ disappearing ” or 
‘vanishing ” is Spenserian again, but very needless in its place, 
and antique, we suppose, by preference. ‘+ Maps” for ‘‘ covers” 
(We conjecture) we have never seen before. And * materteral ” 
for “‘ aunt-like,” the feminine of avuncular, is at least a grotes- 
querie, Sir N. Paton hasa certain pleasure in the oddity of obsolete 
words which to us disturbs the gentle flow of his verse. Still 
many of his verses have genuine beauty, of a mild visionary kind, 
and there is no trace of real insincerity or affectation in his 


Pleasant volume. 








A MESMERIC EXTRAVAGANZA.* 

Turs novel contains two volumes of lively rattle, about im- 
possibie, or rather entirely absurd and imaginary mesmeric 
facts, and one volume of very dull prosing about possible, but 
probably imaginary travels, which seems stuck on to the other two 
to make up the orthodox length of a circulating-library tale. If 
there be any sort of fairy tale with regard to which modern novel- 
readers of mature age can adopt as nearly as possible the half 
credulous attitude of mind in which children stand towards fairy 
tales, it might be perhaps the fairy tale mesmeric, if told within 
certain limits of traditional probability. A moderate amount 
of clairvoyance and a good deal of marvellous physical sympathy 
between people supposed to be ex rapport, might perhaps be so 
skilfully manipulated by a clever writer,—Miss Bronté made 
effective use of an incident of this kind in June Eyre,—as to 
heighten the romance of a tale confessedly touching the boundaries - 
of the preternatural. But Mr. Henry Aitchenbie, or the gentleman 
who assumes that name, does not want to stir the soul of wonder in 
liis readers, but to make fun of them for being so foolish as to read his 
book at all, which he does in a style often of sufficiently lively rattle, 
but of undisguisel Munchausenism, by translating many of the 
supernatural mysteries which Lord Lytton described in his Strange 
Story into the fast, matter-of-fact English of the Clubs, and adding 
to it wonders of his own which certainly have a humorous extra- 
vagance in them, if nothing else. As for the power of detaching 
the spirit from the body, by performing mysterious passes and other 
conjurings over a lock of hair, and summoning it into your pre- 
sence, Lord Lytton sickened us of that, and it seems to us a piece 
of stupid marvel, destitute of humour. But the conjuring trick 
with which Melchior Gorles commences his career, while yet 
in his teens at Eton, of borrowing, by a process of mesmeric 
suction, —the vampire process, in fact, —a portion of another 
boy’s physical courage from him, which we find at a later 
period of the novel that he can return at will, and even with 
interest, if it has been fairly used and disciplined during 
the time of the loan, has a humorous audacity of concep- 
tion about it which lends its only ray of interest to this graphic 
but lazy piece of moral rhodomontade. One gentleman (the hero) 
not only loses,;—at two instalments,—portions of his natural 
stock of animal courage, by this process of mesmeric loan, but 
another, a German, borrows mesmerically for half an hour the 
faculty of speaking English fluently from an Englishman,—he of 
course losing it the while, and fretting with a very natural and 
proper amount of nervouS susceptibility until it is fairly returned, 
lest any accident should intervene to prevent its return. On ano- 
ther oceasion such an unpleasant accident is supposed actually to 
take place. ‘The hero, after lending for the second time,—the first 
time involuntarily during an illness, the second time voluntarily 
and for a special purpose,—an instalment of his animal courage, is 
struck down by brain fever before it is returned to him, and is 
supposed to go for many months without it, and to feel its loss on 
one occasion with the most uncomfortable vivacity. This second 
instalment is, however, honourably returned to him with interest, 
calculated apparently at a compound rate, by the borrower ; but the 
process of repayment is so stimulating to the recoverer and so ex- 
hausting to the repayer that both are very nearly killed, the one 
by the fresh rush of vital power to his heart, the other by the 
sudden departure of it. A friend of the hero’s moralizes in the 
following impressive way on the consequence of the development 
of this mesmeric power, and the amount of moral confidence it 
takes to lend a friend your special gift, on which perhaps your 
livelihood, to say the least, depends :— 

“* According to this most wonderful discovery, half-a-dozen friends, we 
will say, may agree together to amalgamate, and by carefully compar- 
ing their individual superiluities or deficiencies of temper or propen- 
sities, may interchange and transfer from one to another such 
characteristics as they may have to spare, in return for proportions of 
others they may happen to require. Thus the timid man may receive 
a portion of the exuberance of spirit from the over-rash, to the mutual 
improvement of both parties; or a stingy fellow impart some of his 
over-carefulness to the spendthrift, receiving in exchange some of the 
other's superabundant generosity. It is not at all a bad idea, is it? 
But the Professor hopes to go even a step further still, that is, to be 
able to borrow and return certain quantities of character, of course 
with the consent of the original possessor. The great difficulty will be 
the immense amount of confidence and trust it will require between 
man and man; but only conceive what an advantage it would be, if 
lazy or not inclined to go yourself, you could lend a friend, less 
fortunately endowed by nature, your own good ear and musical taste 


for the night at the opera, just as you might your opera-glasses, to be 
returned when done with; or could add your amount of physical pluck 


wo 


to his own allowance, for a hard day with the hounds! 





* Melchior Gorles. A Tale of Modern Mesmerism. By Henry Aitchenbie. 2 
vols. Loudon: John Cumdeu Hotten. 
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Certainly there would be a convenience in this process, but also an 
excessive difficulty, apart from the question of confidence, in 
ealculating the result. There can be no doubt, for instance, that 
if Mr. Gladstone wanted a holiday and could lend his Parliamen- 
tary eloquence to Sir George Grey during his absence, he might 
fairly trust that scrupulous-minded baronet to restore it, in 
spite of all the temptation to keep it, on his return. But then 


what would a holiday be worth without the faculty to enjoy it? | 


and how uncomfortable one would feel, when preparing to enjoy 
a favourite pursuit or scene, to find that one had unfortunately 
lost some moral ingredient absolutely essential to its charm! 
Imagine a great lawyer lending his legal faculties for a day, and 
finding his common sense gone with them, or a poet his imagina- 
tive fire, and finding he had loaned all his generous affections! 
We fear that not only the litigation for breaches of contract 
would swell to such proportions under the supposed system that 
life would be one long scene of litigation, but that no one would 
be able to calculate distinctly what he could afford to lend, and 
that the few rash lenders would make a great number of most 
astounding moral discoveries as to the unsuspected ingredients of 
their daily life and enjoymeuts. 

The unfortunate hero of this barefaced bit of mesmeric leger- 
demain lends his (second instalment) of courage voluntarily to a 
professor of mesmerism and a friend, to assist them in summoning 
the Devil to an interview, in which interview his Satanic Majesty 
agitates the lender so much that, as we said, he falls into a brain 
fever, and is some months before he recovers this important gift of 
nature. ‘The interview with the eminent Stranger in question is 
described with the same sort of careless and impudent vivacity as 
the other scenes of the first two volumes, but we can spare neither 
time nor patience for a story so glaringly intended to heap up, after 
the most inartistic fashion, the mesmeric sensationalism of the age, 
and not carefully enough put together either for a satirical extra- 
vaganza on the one hand, or for a story of preeter-human conception 
on the other. The one humorous extravagance of which we have 
spoken is the only original thing in the book. Some cleverish 
man has hurried off two volumes of amusing mesmeric bounces 
and rather high-spirited dialogue, without any effort to make 
anything except something to sell, and (at the request of his 
publisher, we fancy) has added a third, which is not even cleverish, 
and contains no bounces of any novel kind, to eke out the allotted 
quantity. Of such stuff no notice need be taken in any serious 
criticism. But the one new form of mesmeric bounce on which 
Mr. Henry Aitchenbie builds his harum-scarum rattle, has just 
enough of humour in it to deserve a word of notice. 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH.* 
Mrs. Woop has been, we think, the victim of a somewhat unfair 
persecution about this book, and some others. She published it 
originally, as we understand, in America, and, as we guess, it did 
not pay her. She then republished it in England, telling her pub- 
lisher the facts, a proceeding which does not appear to us to involve 
any direct moral wrong. She ought, perhaps, to have stated the 
facts upon her title-page, but after all people are rarely more 
virtuous than their surroundings, and the custom of the trade 
undoubtedly is to consider publication in any one country a separate 
publication. Indeed a separate form will suffice to make a separate 
book. <A novel published, say in the Cornhill Magazine, is repub- 
lished as a book without any notice that it had appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine, and we cannot see that anybody is injnred. 
Those who have read it recognize it; to those who have not it is 
a new novel, the understanding or ellipse on the title-page being 
clearly ‘never before published as a book in England.” The 
practice of throwing different stories into one novel, of which Mrs. 
Wood is also alleged to be guilty, is a different one, but though 
it is wretched art, we do not see that it is morally bad. It 
proves that she is a bookmaker, without the slightest feel- 
ing for art and with very little care for her own literary 
reputation, but provided the publisher is not deceived we 
see no moral wrong committed. ‘The reader gets his story, 
and if it is made up of fifty stories all by the same 
author, and all of equal merit and demerit, how is he injured ? 
He has got his amusement, such as it is, from an author who 
plunders nobody ; and as far as we can see is as well treated as if 
he had before him a book of which nobody had read a word. It 
would be almost as reasonable to object to the publication of a 
book which had already been handed about in manuscript, with- 
out a distinct intimation that it had been so handed about. But 
though we think Mrs. Wood had a distinct right to publish in 





* Lady Adelaide's Outh. By Mra. H. Wood. 


London: Bentley. 


England under any name she pleased a book of her own = 
had failed in America, we also think it very much to the er 
j the Americans that it did fail. Lady Adelaide's Oath is 
poor book indeed, poor even for Mrs. Wood, in whom 
artist we have never been able to believe. aS We car 
| see, but one single merit—the situations are dramatic. Mes 
| Wood in her most hurried noyels can produce the 


hich 
edit of 
4 Very 
43 a real 
It has, so far 
3 - “ Sense of sur. 
prise, can arrange situations so that the action of the ¢, a 
-_ . . ° . Vv MOE ¢ 
machina who is sure to intervene is both intellivible and yi 
ei eae, ie. 
turesque. A good deal could be made in a Surrey Theatre of the 
appearance of ‘“ Trevlyn of Trevlyn Hold” in the Very nick of 
° ° . CK O) 
time, and the people in the gallery would quite appreciate it, for 
they believe the laws of real property to be quite as arbitrary as 
Mis. Wood obviously does. ‘They are not, and 7x clyn Holds 
therefore uureal, but after all, what does it matter? Novels must 
be based, like society, upon something, and an Imaginary lay of 
property will do at least as well as a non-existent scheme of life 
under which every man thinks that a passion which he call, 
‘ sa’? ta rermdea rorpy ap low ivine ) 
“love” is to override every other law, divine or human—the usual 
theory of novelists. Able novelists, of course, think it expedient 
to adhere to fact and nature, but then what places Mrs, Wood 
among able novelists? She made her reputation by a story the 
point of which was that a divorced wife lived months in her 
husband's house as a governess, in daily communication with him, 
and was not detected. That may be, nay, is, a highly dramatic 
situation, and the objection we urged at the time, that it 
is absolutely impossible, was thought bypercritical, objee- 
tions of that kind not being wanted by novel readers but 
still the readers attracted by that book to Mrs. Wood ought 
not to expect too much. If they are done out of their 
melodramatic situations they have a right to be aggrieved, 
but if those situations are improbable or impossible or inconsistent 
they have no right to complain, for they knew what they were 
ordering. If the Colleen Bawn refuses to be thrown into the 
water the audience have a right to hiss, but if she stays there 
four minutes measured by a watch, and comes up panting but 
alive, they have no right to be displeased. They went to see 
an impossibility, and must not growl because it is improbable, 
So, if the son of a man who claims a peerage thinks that a good 
reason why he should not be accused of burglary, and, moreover, 
a good reason for his release on the fiat of a police officer, why 
not? ‘Theclaim would not be made in real life, but its success 
produces a dramatic situation, and dramatic situations are pleasant 
to read about, and probabilities do not matter at all to people who 
do not think. <A gentleman under arrest for burglary says in 
Danesheld police station to an inspector seut down from Lon- 
don :— 

“+*A man with his conscience at peace is generally easy under most 

circumstances. As to the accusation against me, I have only to point 
to the Sailors’ Rest, and say there’s the true Lord Dane, come home to 
assume his rights, and you may know me for his son. Danesheld would 
soon scatter the charge to the winds.’—‘I think I can scatter it myself, 
so far as your detention goes,’ returned Mr. Blair. ‘Come with me’ 
He lead the way into the front room, where Bent sat writing. The 
latter got up sharply at seeing his prisoner come out. That he secretly 
favoured young Lydney was true; but not to the length of showing him 
outward favour, now he was committed. ‘I am about to relieve you of 
your prisoner, Bent,’ quietly observed Mr. Blair. ‘ This gentleman has 
satisfied me of his innocence, and he must be set at liberty..—‘ Wheres 
the authority for it?’ asked Bent, after a pause of blank consternation. 
‘ Your authority is that you are bound to obey my orders,’ was the con- 
elusive reply. ‘But how am I to answer for it to my Lord Dane and 
to Squire Lester ?’ cried the unhappy inspector, believing himself to be 
an excessively ill used man. ‘They'll be on to me with all sorts of 
pains and penalties.'"—‘ Refer them to mo,’ said Mr. Blair. ‘Pass out, 
Sir.’ He held the door open as he spoke, and bowed to the ex-prisoner 
to precede him. There was a suspicion of deference in the bow that 
caught the attention of the inspector. Had he possessed ten eyes he 
could not have stared away his perplexity. Mr. Lydney looked back, 
laughing. ‘It's all right, Bent. The time may come when you will 
| find it so.’” 
That would do very well, not only at the Surrey, but even at the 
Adelphi, and why on earth should not Mrs. Wood, if she likes, 
write Adelphi novels? ‘There is no harm in them at any rate, aby 
more than in curds and whey. 

Seriously, Lady Adelaide's Oath is just a little too poor. We do 
not care a straw if Mrs. Wood has published her novel under ten 

titles in ten different countries, but we do care to say that in all 
it is a very indifferent novel, the worse, much the worse, because 
there are traces of dramatic power in every chapter. Mrs. Wood 
has chosen to use her remarkable power of inventing situations, 
and her considerable power of indicating, not analyzing, cha- 
racter, without the slightest attention to any rule cither o 
art, or nature, or probability. Lady Adelaide herself, who 
commits perjury that she may sereen a lover whom she will 
| afterwards scarcely listen to, is perhaps natural, though theLaly 
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delaides of real life would have explained their reasons. But | 
aa Dane is nearly an impossibility, and the true Lord Dane | 


ig son are simp 
ete they have a right. In real life they would have pleaded 
ode claims through a respectable lawyer, in the story they adopt 
-ouises, risk dangerous enterprises, and when they fail assert 
their rank as full justification. We do not object if Mrs. Wood 
likes, but then let her acknowledge that she cares nothing for 
reality. nothing for her art, and wishes only to produce a roar from 
the gallery by the defeat of wrong, the somewhat uproarious 
triumph of the right. William Lydney has been arrested upon 
very strong suspicion of burglary, and his father, who is the real 
« Lord Dane,” resents the arrest thus :— 
«+ Reports have been abroad some time, I find, connecting him with 
he poachers,’ said Mr. Apperly; ‘but he has now got himself into 
Oe  reulle. He and three more, with blackened faces, broke into 
Squire Lester’s last night, after the plate; but they were fortunately 
disturbed before they could carry it off. Lydney was the only one 
recognized, and he is given into custody.—‘ How dare you so traduce 
him, and in my presence?’ cried Lord Dane, his countenance flashing 
with wrath. ‘You don’t know what you are saying, Mr. Apperly. 
Are you aware who he is ?}—‘ Not I, my Lord. I know nothing of him, 
except that his name’s Lydney—as he says. Danesheld looks upon him 
as an adventurer.’—‘ He will be Danesheld’s chieftain, Sir; I can tell 
ou that,’ returned his Lordship, with emotion. ‘Ay, you may stare, 
Bat he will. He is my own lawful son, and will be my Lord Dane before 
very long, for I fear that my days are numbered.’—‘ Why, it is mystery 
upon mystery ! exclaimed Mr. Apperly, who certainly did stare, in no 
measured degree, and grew hotter every minute. ‘He goes by the name 
of William Lydney.’—‘ He is my own son, I tell you—the Honourable 
Geoffry William Lydney Dane. Geoffry is his first name, but we have 
always called him William: my wife, a lady of French extraction, used 
to say her lips would not pronounce the Geoffry. And you assert that 
he is in custody! Ah, well! that wil! be soon set to rights,’ concluded 
Lord Dane, leaning back on the sofa, and calming down from his excite- 
ment.—'He certainly was in Mr. Lester's house with the others; he 
does not deny it,’ debated the lawyer, hopelessly puzzled. ‘Then, Sir, 
he was there for some good and legitimate purpose,’ cried Lord Dane, 
with dignity. ‘I know nothing of the matter; he has not confided it 
tome; but I can take upon myself to answer forso much. Pshaw, Sir! 
talk of housebreaking in connection with William Dane, one of the best 
and most honourable of men, and who will be a Peer of England! Your 
wits must have gone wool-gathering.’” 
Thunders of applause from the gallery, which thinks, like Mrs. 
Wood, that a Peer’s son is not in reality liable to the law, and 
that this assertion of an absurd ‘chieftainship ” is rather fine. 
Mrs. Wood knows, we fancy, as well as we do that this is unreal 
nonsense, but if she likes to write unreal nonsense likely to sell 
we have no particular objection to raise, beyond describing it as 
what itis. There is absolutely nothing in Lady Adelaide's Oath 
except a few highly dramatie situations, which could never have 
occurred, among persons who are quite unreal, and who talk, as a 
rule, very exalted rubbish. Considering that Mrs. Wood is one 
of the half-dozen women now alive who can make society read 
what they write, it is rather hard of her to use her power over the 


public so exceedingly ill. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Half-Hours with the Best Letter-Writers and Autobiographers. By 
Charles Knight. (Routledge.)—The contents of this book are almost more 
miscellaneous than is warranted by the title. We skip from Pepys to 
Gray; thence through Thomas Bewick and Mrs. Delany to Lord Byron; 
thence again to Laurence Sterne ; presently back again to Shenstone, 
and then on to Thackeray. But if the reader will surrender himself 
absolutely to Mr. Knight's guidance, he will pass some hal{-hours which 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 

Historical Acrostics. By M. L. B. (Bosworth.)—We sometimes 
think that it is bad enough to expect us to read all the books which 
come tous. It is far worse if we have to guess their contents, and we 
must respectfully decline to do so. 

Earnest and the Pilgrim Poet. By A. Gordon Middleton. (Edinburgh : 
W. P. Nimmo.)—According to an advertisement of this book, the first 
poem in it was written when the author was too much imbued with 


The Duke of Friediand. A Play in four acts. By William Boerhaave. 
(Murray and Co.)—Mr. Boerhaave has not plagiarized from Schiller, 


ly flunkeys in better costume than any to | indeed we question if he has read Schiller’s Wallenstein before emulat- 


ing it. We also question if he has read any life of his hero, or any history 
of his hero's times. He has certainly never looked into an English 
prosody. 

Vegetables, and How to Grow Them. By Elizabeth Watts. Every- 
Day Cookery. (F. Warne and Co.)—Two shilling manuals of an art that 
is always necessary and constantly neglected. Mrs. Watts writes for 
those who have a little plot of ground, and ought to grow their own 
vegetables, instead of buying them from a neighbour through the 
medium of his gardener, the market gardener, and Covent Garden. 

The Pulpit Analyst. Edited by Joseph Parker, D.D. Voll. (Jack- 
son, Walford, and Hodder.)—The title of this book gives but a slight 
idea of its contents, which are miscellaneously religious. Sermons,,. 
sketches of sermons, materials for sermons, skeletons of sermons, 
reviews, lectures, translations from Greek and Hebrew, succeed each 
other in magazine order, and give us the impression of having a bound- 
up volume of a religious magazine before us. 

A Visit to Vichy. By M. Prosser James, M.D. (Williams and Co.) 
—Dr. James calls on every one that is diseased to come to these waters, 
though he does not extend the invitation to those who have no money. 
His account of Vichy is certainly tempting, and if we do not recoil at. 
the thought of ‘a mild flavour of rotten eggs,” there is no reason why 
we should not be cured of all our maladies. 

The British Association in Jeopardy, and Professor De Morgan in the 
Pillory without Hope of Escape. By James Smith. (Simpkin and 
Marshall).—Mr. James Smith modestly requests the reader not to stop 
when half-way through his pamphlet, but to read to the ond. Any one 
who can get half-way through the pamphlet may perhaps find the 
second half not more tedious than the first half. But Mr. Smith's. 
request is likely to be granted in the same way as the Baron's prayer 
in the Rape of the Lock was heard by the powers. His readers wil 
not stop at the 47th page, because they will have stopped at the sixth. 

The British Captives in Abyssinia. By Charles T. Beke. (Long- 
mans.)—Dr. Beke’s volume should be read by all who would make up- 
their minds on the character of the Negus, or Emperor, Theodore, of 
whom we have heard so much, and on the imprisonment of the English 
Consul and his comrades, which has been ever ending and still beginning 
again. As an exposure of the conduct of our Foreign Office, the book 
is neither very light nor very pleasant, but it is none the less important. 


On Sherman's Track; or, the South after the War. By John H. 
Kennaway. (Seeley.)—Mr. Kennaway’s tour cost him 160/. to 1801, 
and took him through a part of America which has not been rendered 
fit for comfortable travel since Sherman passed over it. But it is this 
that gives Mr. Kennaway’s book its novelty and its chief merit. He 
seems not to have been committed before starting to any partizanship, 
and to have used both eyes and ears as well as he could during a hasty 
run. Que result of these facts is that he trims a good deal, and while 
attempting to achieve fairness he has an air of indecision. Parts of his 
book will give offence to North as well as South, and yet neither one 
will admit that the other has been sufliciently censured. The facts, too, 
which Mr. Kennaway communicates are sometimes as contradictory as 
his opinions, and we do not know whether he has been misinformed or 
has seen an exceptional state of things. The latter is the more pro- 
bable, especially as some of his statements lead us to conclude that 
things are mending. 

The Russian Government in Poland. With a narrative of the Polislb 
Insurrection of 1863. By W. A. Day. (Longmans.)—“ The Russian 
Theory of Government in Poland” would have been a better title for 
this pro-Russian narrative. We cannot help looking on Mr. Day as an 
advocate rather than as ajudge. In his view, Russia is to be blamed 
for weakness and inconsistency, if she isto be blamed at all, and the 
cruelty into which she was occasionally betrayed was the truest mercy. 
If Lord Russell wrote against Russia, that shows Mr. Day that Lord 
Russell endorsed the worst and vilest of circumstantial falsehoods ; but 
when Mr. Day attempts to expose these falsehoods, we find them more 
circumstantial and more truthful than before. Thus, Mr. Day tells us 
that in order to prove to the Russian Government that it had committed 
excesses in Poland, Lord Russell proposed to cite the London newspapers 
|as authorities (see p. 234). When we turn to Lord Russell’s own 
despatch (p. 298), we find these words addressed to Lord Napier :— 





the spirit implied by the title to pay proper regard to artistic effects. 
The second poem was written in utter ignorance of even the rules of 
rhythm. We see no reason to dissent from these statements, 

Poems, By Elizabeth Akers. (Florence Perey.) (Boston, Ticknor 
and Fields; London, Triibner.)—Sufficient judgment has not been 
shown in weeding these poems, asa good many are insignificant, and the 
Tepetitions of others are tedious. But somo lyrics have the true ring 
of poetry, and the feeling shown in others is equally true to the heart. 
We would particularly instance the poems called “ Violet-Planting,” 
“ Babyhood,” “ Left Behind,” and “The Dream,” all of which are taken 


from the first forty-two pages of the volume. Of these the second and | 


third are not perfect throughout, but the other two are exquisite from 
first to last, 


“ Your Lordship has sent me an extract from the St. Petersburgh Gazette 
| of the 7th (19th) of May. I could send your Lordship in return extracts 
from London newspapers giving accounts of atrocities equally horrible 
committed by men acting on behalf of Russian authority. It is not for 
her Majesty's Government to discriminate between the real facts and 
| the exaggerations of hostile parties.” Woe see, then, that the suggestion 
| of newspaper proof came from Lord Napier, and was rejected by Lord 
Russell. But if we had space to follow Mr. Day into the details of his 
narrative, whether taken from secret State papers of “ undoubted 
| accuracy,” or from Government accounts which are “ more consistent 
and probable,” we could point out similar misrepresentations. It is. 
perhaps sufficient to observe that he considers the brutal sack of tho 
Zamoyski Palace most beneficial in its effect on Warsaw. 
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Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. Todhunter. (Macmillan.)—This 
is alittle work intended to serve as an introduction to the larger treatise 
on the same subject by the same author. A short extract will perhaps 
show the nature of the volume :— 

“ Cos. ax cos. bx = cos. (a+e) x cos. ( b+c) x.” 

A Journey of Life, in Long and Short Stages. By Frank Foster. 
(Elliot Stock.)—It is but the other day that we noticed a similar story 
by the same author. Had he fused the two stories into one, and taken 
more pains with the one than he has with the two, his time would have 
been bestowed to more advantage. This book indeed is better than the 
other, but that is not saying much; and this book is much longer than 
the other, which is too much. 

Outlines of Political Economy. By George Henry Smith. (Longmans.) 
—These outlines are intended for schools and junior students, and are 
perfectly clear and simple; at the same time they convey great and 
astonishing novelties to young minds, and if the young minds are 
enclosed in old bodies, these novelties will pass for paradoxes. 

A Voice from the Muses, By James Hird. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
o.)—The author dedicates his book to the working mon of Bowling 
and Bradford, with a statement that from his sixth year he was com- 
pelled to toil for his bread in a factory. We are glad that he has 
emerged from such a life, and that he has been able to devote his 
maturer years to poetry. He writes with great correctness, and not 
without feeling. 

Classical Studies: their True Position and Value in Education. By 
Rev. Joshua Jones, M.A. (Longmans.)—There is nothing very novel 
in Mr. Jones’s essay, but there is still less in it than is antiquated. 
He would retain Classical studies, but would reform the present mode of 
teaching; would lessen the time devoted to Latin by young boys, and 
would avoid the absurd and injurious practice of construing. We do 
not think that many reformers would wish to go further. The only 
thing that drives them further is the unreasoning opposition to this 
amount of change. 

Australian Capers; or, Christopher Cockle's Colonial Experience. By 
Old Boomerang. (Routledge.)—Fast, spun out, rollicking, and tedious, 
this story seems meant to warn people against going to Australia, if 
they are not fit to live there. The warning would be all the better for 
being conveyed in a smaller compass, and the author would be the 
more readily believed if he consulted nature. 

Spanish Papers and Other Miscellanies, hitherto Unpublished or Uncol- 
fected. By Washington Irving. (Sampson Low.)—Mr. Pierre Irving, 
Washington Irving's nephew, and biographer of “the Goldsmith of our 
time,” tells us in his preface to these two volumes that they contain scat- 
tered papers, which his uncle had intended to include in the collective edi- 
tion of his works. “These old Morisco-Spanish subjects,” wrote Washing- 
ton Irving, “ have a charm that makes me content to write about them 
at half-price. They have so much that is high-minded and chivalrous, 
and quaint and picturesque, and at times half comic, about them.” 
The present age will scarcely endorse this verdict. With all the grace 
of Washington Irving’s style, the Spanish legends of the first volume 
hang on our hands, and the’ scattered papers of the second volume are 
too fragmentary. 

The Shakespeare Expositor. By Thomas Keightley. (J. Russell 
Smith.)—The main contents of this volume are Shakespeare emenda- 
tions without the plays, so that any of the former editions may be 
elucidated. But Mr. Keightley has also discoursed learnedly and pro- 

fusely on the causes of the corrupt state of Shakespeare's text, and has 
devoted several pages to proving that misprints are common. We 
hardly needed a ghost from the grave to tell us that, and we should 
think even a ghost would be ashamed of repeating now that Shake- 
speare was utterly regardless of literary fame. 

Perry and Co.’s Bostonite Perpetual Diary. The Bostonite slate, 
tablets, and diary before us are exceedingly convenient, as the Bos- 
tonite material is of a kind on which it is as easy to rub out com- 
pletely what you have written without rendering the surface less 
clean for the future, as it is with common slates. Moreover, as com- 
pared with ivory tablets, “‘ Bostonite” has very great advantages. . The 
ivory tablet, pretty as it is, is very unpleasant to write upon. Bos- 
tonite is as easy and pleasant to write upon as the finest cardboard. 


Character and Characteristic Men. By Edwin P, Whipple. 
Ticknor and Fields; London, Triibner.)—Mr. Whipple writes or | 
pleasantly, and has always an anecdote at hand to keep his ate 
a good humour. But he shows a sad want of grapple, and nee in 
vaguely over the surface of character. The man who can aa 
Thackeray had lost the sense of kingly natures, that Ethel td % 
an ambitions failure, and that Madame d'Ivry is Blanche Amory — 
up, shows that he is unable to appreciate the manliness and icuheen 
greatest novelist, and has no power of tracing the subtle distinctions a 
his character-painting. We think, too, that Mr. Whipple has ng . 
failed to grasp the individuality of Robespierre, and that in treati ~ 
Napoleon he has been led astray by two specimens of rant and on 
| Some of his stories, however, are good, and will tempt readers to dip ~ 

his pages. Thus he mentions the Captain of a man-of-war who when 
requested by the chaplain to let service be read on Sunday, said, “ Wall 
Mr. , you had better begin next Sunday, as I suppose this thin 
must be done as long as Christianity is about.” To be gure ue 
Whipple forgets that by one of the Articles of War the service must be 
read every Sunday. Then ho tells, too, of an American lawyer who 
had to defend a clergyman, and who was constantly assured by his 
client's friends that he was innocent. One of them said that an angel 
had appeared to him the night before and assured him of the fact. 
“Very important evidence,” said the lawyer, “but can you subpana 
that angel?” Stories such as this are well enough in a lecture, but th 
lecturer ought not to mistake them for character. 

Hours of Work and Play. By Frances Power Cobbe. (Triibner.)— 
Miss Cobbe’s uninterrupted industry rather contradicts hor present 
title-page. She seems a disciple of all work and no play, although the 
effect produced on her is not the same as that commemorated in the 
old rhyme. Unlike Jack, the hero of that rhyme, Miss Cobbe is by no 
means dull, and even if some of her present papers are too magazinish, 
they are not destitute of earnestness and thought. The adventure jp 
the inside of the Great Pyramid, when the guides struck for backshish, 
is the most stirringly told story. But Miss Cobbo makes a mistake in 
her account of Nelson's celebrated signal at Trafalgar. It is true, we 
believe, that the signal was originally ‘* Nelson expects every man to do 
his duty.’”” But so far from the signal officer finding that the flag 
which should have signified ‘“‘ Nelson ” was missing at that moment by 
somo accident, as Miss Cobbe relates, the officer suggested to Nelson 
that there was no flag representing his name, and that the name would 
have to be spelt out, letter by letter. To avoid this process the word 
“England,” which could be represented by one flag, was substituted, but 
it was with Nelson’s permission. Again, Miss Cobbe is guilty of a new 
reading in Shakespeare which may be unintentioual, but which has the 
appearance of being disloyal. She quotes, “ All our yesterdays have 
lighted kings the way to dusty death.” Has Miss Cobbe forgotten that 
Shakespeare wrote “ fools?” Or does she mean to follow Tennyson, who, 
by appealing to “the wise who think, the wise who reign,” shows that 
there is a great distinction between thinking and reigning ? 

County Courts’ Equitable Jurisdiction. By Henry Mainwaring Sladen. 
(Wildy and Sons.)—-“ The present work contains :—Firstly, the portions 
of the County Courts’ Equitable Jurisdiction Act which appeared to 
merit particular attention, with notes. Secondly, the Act in ertenso. 
Thirdly, the orders. Fourthly, the forms; and, lastly, the authorized 
scales of costs, charges, and fees.” Very good, Mr. Sladen, and very 
useful; but a barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn ought to know that 
“firstly” is not tolerated in legal phraseology. 

The Fasti of Ovid. The Ecloques and Georgics of Virgil. By John 
Benson Rose. (Dorrell and Son.)—Mr. Rose has translated The Fasti 
and Zhe Eclogues and Ceorgics into English verse, with a laudable wish 
to be faithful. But he never rises above mediocrity, and he sometimes 
skips over particles which affect the sense of Virgil. Thus, in the 
passage about the sun at the end of the first book, he passes over the 
iterum and Lis which give such force to the introduction of Philippi and 
the plains of Hwmus. In another place he makes ‘“ power” rhyme with 
“ Jupiter,” and gives us for an English line,— Though Calliope with 
Adnian fire.” 

English Church Furniture at the Period of the Reformation. Edited 
by Edward Peacock. (J. C. Hotten.)—Mr. Peacock has published here 
a collection of returns from various parishes in Lincolnshire of the 








The Handbook of Engraved Gems. By ©. W. King. (Bell and Daldy.) | 
—This is a book for use, but it is also a book for show. The many en- | 
gravings of engravings on gems which adorn its pages justify the 
latter description, while the whole contents of the book speak for the | 
former. The work is divided into a history of the art of engraving, an 
account of famous rings and signets, a description of the chief cabinets 
of gems, a catalogue of ancient artists, and a list of artists’ signatures. 
Mr. King has enlivened the more technical parts of his narrative by | 
occasional anecdote, which may be beneath the dignity of a handbook, 
but is never beneath that of the reader. 

The Triumph over Midian. By A. L. O, E. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—A 
strange idea of interweaving sermons with a story. It is true that the 
sermons bear on the story, and that the lessons of the one are com- 
pleted by those of the other. But is not this too much like the habit 
of spreading sandwiches of bread and jam with a concealed layer of 
grey powder ? 





ecclesiastical ornaments destroyed by the avenging hands of Church- 
wardens in 1566. Roods, mass books, and “ images of papistrie,” albes, 
amices, and vestments were “burnte,” “cut in peces,” or “ put to pro- 
phane use.” The destroying churchwardens could hardly have thought 


| that there would be such a revival of these things three hundred years 


later. 

Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., LL.D. By George P. Fisher. Two 
yols. (Sampson Low.)—Although this biography must needs be 
most interesting to an American public, Professor Silliman had many 
friends and admirers in England, and indeed in Europe. Among his 
letters we find some from Sir R. Murchison, Sir Charles Lyell, Pro- 
fessor Owen, Berzelius, Agassiz Humboldt, and Carl Ritter. It is 
strange that with such names the volumes should not be more interest- 
ing. But they show little or no attempt at telling the story of Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s life, and the letters need some connecting link, if they 
are to be woven into two volumes. 
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an Incident in the Wars of the Roses, (Bentley.)— 
The incident seems to have been | 
| 
| 


Devreux : 
A long and level tract of rhyme. 
omitted. 


The Lost Cause; a 
erates By Edward A. Pollard. (Triibner and Co.)—An enormous 


book, calling itself “ the Standard Southern History of the Late War,” | 

and breathing extreme sentiments in every line. We cannot recommend | 

it to the English friends of the South. Ono of its most curious features 

: that whereas Americans generally write “honor” and “favor,” 

a Pollard marks his antagonism to the dominant party by writing 

“gnthour,” “ ambassadour.” 

socimens of Early English, Selected from the Chief English Authors, 
AD. 1230—A.D. 1400. By R. Morris Esq. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
“Wordsworth censured the Johnsonian collection of the English Poets 
for not beginning with Chaucer. This volume ends with Chaucer, or 
rather with Gower. It includes some works which are known to the 

eral reader by name, and many which are not known to him by 
sight. With the help of Mr. Morris he may considerably extend his 
former acquaintance. 

Connected Poems. By Charles Seabridge. (Triibner); The Rose of 
Cheriton. By Mrs. Sewell. (Jarrold and Sons); The Edda of Semund 
the Learned, from the Old Norse or Icelandic. (Triibnor.)—Three 
gmall volumes, which in one sense or another profess and call them- 
selves pootry- The first seems a distant imitation of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, the second is a rhymed plea for the Permissive Bill, and the 
third is a translation of what in itself was quaint and poetical enough. 

The Modern Peach-Pruner, By the Rev. T. Collings Bréhaut. 
(Cottage Gardener Office.)—We are always happy to eat peaches, and 
we are therefore grateful to all who attempt to improve or propagate 
the species. . 

Plain Papers by Pikestaff. (Triibner.)—The author of theso ossays 
alludes to an old adage, and proceeds to exemplify it. We never knew 
how plain a pikestaff was till we read these papers. 

E Pur Si Muove. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A. (Triibner.)—One of the 
essays in this volume will be read with interest, and deserves the 
praise of ingenuity. It is the essay on “Space,” which occupies four 
pages, though it cannot be said to fill them, for the four pages are blank, 

A Typographical Gazetteer Attempted. By Rev. Henry Cotton, 
D.C.L. (Oxford: Clarendon Presz.)—Dr. Cotton’s object is to pre- 
serve the date at which printing was first introduced in each of the 
places mentioned in this gazotteer. The number of title-pages he must 
have consulted for this information fills us with astonishment. We 
only hope he did not read all the books he opened. 

Aristotle on Fullacies. By Edward Poste, M.A. (Macmillan.)—Text 


The Religious Opportunities of the Heathen before Christ. By W. F. 
Slater. (Sunderland: Hills.)—Mr. Slater is a Wesleyan minister, and 
of the five chapters in this book four have appeared in the Wesleyan 


New Southern History of the War of the Conje- | Methodist Magazine. They are not undeserving of the honours of a 


reprint. 

Dr. Goethe's Courtship. A Tale of Domestic Life. From the German. 
(Routledge.)—The subject of this story was important enough for the 
world, as but for it Goethe could hardly have been born. But tho book 
was scarcely worth writing, and still less worth translating. It is one 
of those offerings on the shrine of the great poet of which the Germans 
are so lavish, and which so seldom repay the trouble of reading them. 
The translation seems fair, but there is one solitary point in the dialogue, 
and that is spoiled by an exchange of pronouns.. When a father talks of 
“the case about which I am going to speak further with you,” his 
daughter would not be likely to ask, “Who is this Mr. Case?” But the 
mistake would be quite natural in German. 

A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, and the Exchanges. By 
Arthur Cramp. (Longmans.)—Mr. Crump has given us a book of 
much interest, some amusement, and considerable information, but he 
is not very original. He appears to have borrowed freely from Mr. 
Justice Byles’s standard work on “ Bills,” and he has not even taken the 
pains to digest his materials. This imparts a rather too practical look 
to Mr. Crump’s work, but as Sir J. B. Byles is not much read out of 
the profession, and as the subject treated by him is of the utmost 
importance, his conclusions may fairly be popularized. 

The Passion Week. By tho Rev. William Hanna, D.D. (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas.)—These lectures take us from Palm Sunday 
to Holy Thursday, combining in one the narratives of the Four 
Evangelists. Dr. Hanna may also lay claim to the personal fidelity of 
a traveller in the East, and his sketches of the places which are some- 
times too apt to be mero names add a special value to his discourse. 
Once indeed he is improperly familiar, whon he talks of the Pharisees 
and Herodians questioning about the tribute-money. “They think 
that they have shut Him up.” We hope the phrase is unintentional. 

A History of Ancient Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy. By Charles 
J. Hemans. (Williams and Norgate.)—Mr. Hemans, we believe, is or 
was what some call a convert, and others a pervert. We had no right 
to read this valuable contribution to archwology with a view to discover- 
ing its author's opinions, but the way in which they are put forward 
was rather tempting, We found him talking of “the beautiful scenes 
added to the historic life of the Blessed Virgin,” and we did not know 
whether he was most impressed with the beauty or the addition. A 
little further on we found him mildly defending monasteries and censur- 
ing the Stylites as phenomena of morbid enthusiasm, “the utmost de- 





of the Sophistici Elenchi, with translation and notes by a Fellow of 
Oriel. Mr. Poste alludes in his preface to this very scholarly book to 
the objection that the whole subject of fallacies is somewhat trumpery, 
and might be allowed to sink into oblivion. He does not, however, hint 


that there is no diminution of them at the present day, though that he | 


probably leaves us to infer. 

A Handbook of the Art of Illumination as Practised during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. Henry Shaw | 
has produced a volume which, though sumptuous in its way and, 
beautiful in every way, is comparatively cheap and modest. He has 
been content with wood engravings, and admirable ones, which repro- 
duce the delicacy and the careful drawing of the illuminated missals, 
but do not give an exact idea of their gorgeous colours. Yet we shall 
be surprised if Mr. Shaw's readers do not rise from his pages and 
adjourn to the British Museum. 

My First Cruise. By W. H. G. Kingston. (Cassell.)—A story for 
boys who are too young to take interest in Marryatt and Basil Hall. We 
are free to confess that we have passed that age. 

The Common Nature of Epidemics. From Writings and Reports by 
Southwood Smith, M.D. Edited by T. Baker, Esq. (Triibner.)—Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s namo is well known as that of a benefactor to 
humanity. But the cattle plague and the cholera of last year invest | 
this book with an independent interest. 

Crimson Pages. A Story of tho Sixteenth Century. By John 
Tillotson. (S. O. Beeton.)—One of those unpleasant books in which all 
the good people are always being heretics, and being tortured or burnt. 
We are not advocates of persecution, but we feel inclined to try all such 
stories by the same ordeal. 

Anderleiygh Hull. A Novel in Verse. By Edmund C. Nugent. 
(Bentley.)—The verse is the verse of Ingoldsby, but the hand is the 
hand of Mr. Nugent. Perhaps the cleverest part of the volume is the 
“alliterative apology” with which it opens. But we can assure Mr. 
Nugent that we have read all the rest. 

Life of Jefferson Davis. By a South Carolinian. (Bacon and Co.)— 
We cannot see the object of this life, which merely relates a few facts 
about Jefferson Davis, and which might have been written by an incon- 
stant reader of newspapers. The South Carolinian, however, has the 
great merit of impartiality. 

Types from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, as Illustrated in the 
Colours of the Rainbow. By Mrs. Kelly. (Darton and Co.)—The less 
said of this strange patchwork the better. Mrs. Kelly does not seem to 


' Pope that to laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 


parture compatible with purity of intention from the genuine norma of 
| Christian life.” This is not the general opinion among those who have 
| accepted Rome, with all the accompaniments. But it is an opinion which 
| can be reconciled with passages in the later writings of the greatest of 
converts. 

Tales, Songs, and Sonnets. By J. W. Dalby. (Longmans.) A Waif 
on the Stream. By S. M. Butchers. (Trubner.)—We sit with sad 
civility over the books of verse which pour in upon us, feeling with 
But unfor- 


| tunately, in very few instances, are we able to praise, and in somo 


instances we are unable to read. Perhaps this last is, after all, the 
truest kindness to the author. It is certainly kindness to the critic. 

The Clergy and the Pulpit in their Relations to the People. By M.Y Abbé 
Isidore Mullois. Translated by George Percy Badger. (Smith and 
Elder.)—Suggestions, criticism, experience abound in this book, and we 
can recommend it both to clergy and laity. The Abbé will startle 
English preachers by counselling sermons of four minutes in length. 
But he will shock some of them quite as much by saying that they 
ought to use short words and short sentences, direct and simple affirma- 
tives instead of ambiguous questions, thoughts instead of common- 
places, and humour instead of platitudes, His idea of a sermon is that an 
academician and an illiterate woman should both find something in it to 
enlighten their minds and improve their hearts. Yet how many preach 
to the poor as if they were academicians, and to academicians as if they 
were nothing but academicians. 

Meta’s Letters. A Tale. By Mrs. Ensell. (Saunders and Otley.)— 
A young lady’s tale in young-lady letters. Wo will not profane its 
mysteries by exposing them to the public gazo in these columns. 

Oveasional Essays. By Chandos Wren Hoskyns. (Longmans.)— 
Mr. Hoskyns has written so charmingly on the subject of a clay farm, 
of all other subjects the least attractive, that we are rather disappointed 
in these essays. The paperson “ Landlord” and “Agriculture” are the 
most interesting, not only from their style and matter, but from tho 
line taken in them. We are glad to find Mr, Hoskyns inveighing against 
the present real-property system, and advocating tho adoption of the 
same law for real as for personal property in caso of intestacy. He re- 
grets, too, that while so much has been retained of the old Norman 
usage in respect to lands, its only wholesome feature, simplicity of title 
and transfer, has been abandoned. Tho present Court is quite with him. 

A Sabbath-Day Journey. (Houlston and Wright.)—We are told in 
the preface that this book was written in a time of affliction, and wo 


refrain from criticizing it. 





reflect that the colours of the rainbow are not motley. 
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The Mission of Great Sufferings. By Elihu Burritt. (Sampson Low 
and Son.)—‘ Made perfect through suffering” is the moral and the 
motto of Mr. Burritt’s volume. With this end in view he goes through 


the history of martyrdom and heroism from the first ages of Christianity | 
down to the Cotton Famine, and insists on the efficacy of trials in re- | 


fining human nature. The style in which he writes is not always to be 
praised, any more than his taste in some passages. But he is in earnest, 
and he makes his readers earnest. 

The Life and Letters of James Gates Percival. By Julius H. Ward. 
(Boston, Ticknor and Fields; London, Trubner.)—It is as rare fora 
life to be well written as to be well spent. Such, or something similar, 
is Carlyle’s dictum. If we apply it to the book before us, it is not with 
a wish to be hard on eithor the American poet or his biographer. But 
the latter has given us a prefatory insight into the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties of his task, and the former led the wandering discontented 
life of an unequal poet. Such stories are sad, even when the result to which 
they lead is fame. When the poet falls short of fame, and feels that he 
has fallen short of his innate genius, the sadness becomes despair. There 
is a peculiar tragedy in the sight of a “great man in his dark strivings” 
engaged on editorials, even when they are written “in a manly and 
elevated tone, as carefully wrought out as those contributed to our 
modern Spectators and Saturday Reviews.” Yet in spite of the gloom 
which pervades this life of Percival, and its rather fragmentary nature, 
it has points of interest, and Mr. Ward has not laboured wholly in vain. 

Messrs. Macmillan have sent us neat, handy, and “natty” editions 
of Ecce Ilomo! by the author of Ecce Homo! and of Sir S. W. Baker's 


Marshall, and Co.); The Channel Railway, by James Chalmers Guay 
and The Surrey Hills (J. Russell Smith.) To this list let sce 
Reports and Awards of the Jurors at the New Zealand Exhibitio = 
(Street); Zhe Bombay Almanack for 1867 (F. Algar); The Chess-PI 8s 
Magazine for 1866 (Adams and Francis); and The Quiver for | 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin). 86 
We need only transcribe the titles of the annexed School-books, Te 
“lements of Deductive Logic, by Thomas Fowler, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendoy 
Press); A Latin Reader and The Guide to the Latin Language, 
Edward Tickner (C. H. Clarke); “lements of Plane Geometry om 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd); Zhe First Latin Pursing-Book, by John . 
White, D.D., of the firm of White and Riddle, (Longmans) ; ang The 
First Seven Books of Eutropius, by Rey. C. Bradley and John 7 
White (Longmans). Dr. Howson’s Sermons to Schoolboys (Long. 
mans); Mr. Potts’s Brief Account of the Scholarships and Echibitj 
Open to Competition in the University of Cambridge (Longmans); p, 
Noad’s Student's Text-Book of Electricity (Lockwood and Co,); Me 


Angell’s Elements of Animal Physiology (Longmans); and Illustrations y 


Scripture History from the Monuments of Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, ad 
Babylonia (Lothian and Co.), may fairly be included in the sama 
category. To the same we may refer Chambers's Practical Chemistry, by 
Stevenson Macadam (Chambers); An Linglish Primer, compiled under the 
superintendence of Edward C. Lowe, D.D., (James Parker and Co); 
Trigonometry, by J. M‘Dowell (Deighton, Bell, and Co.); and The Golden 
Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry, by R. S. Wright (Oxford, Clarendog 
Press). It is impossible for us to open a school in order that all these 





Albert N'yanza. 
Milman’s IJ/istory of Christianity (Murray) ; 


Laurel and Lyre (F. Warne and Co.); Willis's Poetical Works (Rout- 
ledge); Fumiliar Quotations, by John Bartlett (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co.) ; Literary Fables from the Spanish of Yriarte, by Robert Rock- 
liff (Longmans); The Wail of the Vatican, by Edward Slater (Hard- 
wicke); Palestine Revisited, by the Rey. Thomas Mitchell (Simpkin, 


We have also on our table new editions of Dean 


Mr. Alaric A. Watts’s We must ask to 


Mechanics, by Joseph 





them, we should have 


William Leighton Jordan (Longmans); 


books may be duly tested. 


be excused from noticing Zhe Elements 
Tie Elements of Mol 
Bayma, 8.J. (Macmillan) ; 


, by 
ir 


The Platonic Lica, 


by Thomas Maguire (Longmans); and The Science of Moderation, by 
W. Cave Thomas (Smith and Elder). 
we could not have understood them, and if we could have understooj 


If we could have read these books, 


been above “ Current Literature.” 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—Gwilt's I‘neyelopeedia of Architec- 
ture, by Wyatt Papworth: Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, by James A. Froude; Inaugural Address at St. 
Andrew's, by J. 8. Mill. 

Blackwood and Sons—Physiology at the Farm ; The 
Handy Horse-Book. 

Richard Bentley—Sea-Gull, by the Hon. Augusta 
Bethell, 2 vols.; Life of Edward John Eyre, by Hamil- 
ton Hume. 

Rivington and Co.—Sermons, by a Curate; a Kalendar 
of the English Chu: ch. 

Macmillan and Co.—Studies in the Gospels. 

Dulau and Co.—Histoire de Napoléon I., 2 vols. 

Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia—With General Sheri- 
dan in Lee's Last Campaign. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—A Wife, and not a Wife, by 
Cyrus Redaing, 3 vols. 

W, P. Nimmo—Marjorie Dudingstoune, by W. F. 

Collier, 2 vols. 

Edmonston and Douglas—Studies for Sunday Even- 
ing, by Lod Kinloch. 

Spottiswoode—Catalogue of the Britist S.ction. 

Deighton, Be!l, and Co.—On the Aucient Route between 
Ituly and Gaul, by Robert Ellis. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Tue Afterglow. 

Fun, Vol. IV, 


It is particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 











| SPECTACLES. 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 


An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of KACH EY—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Painctpat Sir Davin Brewster. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent streat, London, W., 
and 98 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
, EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 
tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the usa of gas 
and other artificial lights. are entirely obviated by 
SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 
from 10s Gd. Catalogues gratis. 
SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 98 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 





PARTRIDGE ANDCOOP ER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prics3, antl 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders excealing 29s. 

CREAM or BLUE NUTt PAPER, 3s, 43, and 58 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 par rewn. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 aud 6s 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 

per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; rw'ed, 53 6d par ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 63 6d, and 

7s Gd per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 

28 6d and 3s per 1,000 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED 

per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 4) pigs, 23 per doz. 


ENVELOPES, ls 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Sirand. 


h RS. SCOTT-SIDDONS (Nee Miss 
mA Siddons, Great Grand-Daughter of the Mrs. Sid- 
dous) will recite SELECTIONS from SHAKESPEARE 
and TENNYSON, at the Hanover Square Rooms, Monday 
next April 1, 1867, commencing at precisely. Fauteuils, 
7s 6d; reserved stulls, 5s; reserved seats, 3s; unre- 
served seats, 2s. May be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, Old Bond street, and at the Rooms. 


(*ESLAED TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
’ Iilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portuauteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, neat door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


PURE WATER. 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and most effeciual purifiers of water. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, and strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 
Prospectus free. 
T, ATKINS and SON, 62 Fieet strvet, E.C. 














| Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISU of Inkstanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 


Kstablished 1Sil. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 

penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free ou receipt of renitioiace. 

109 Strand, W.C. Ko. SMLLH, Manager. 


DUBLIN EXHIBLLION, 1355. 
K TXAHAnN's LL WHISKY.— 

A This celebrated old [rish Whisky gained th- 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Svid in bottles, 3s 3d each, at tue 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip.l 
towus in England; or wuolesaie, at 3 Great Windiaill 





| B REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCUA 
' (also called EPPS'S HOMCEOPATHIC Cocoa) 

The very agreeable character of this preparation bas 
rendered it a generel favourite. Invigorating and 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour d. 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break. 
fust by thousands who never used Cocoa before. “Coca 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has. 
sall says, ‘‘and contains every ingredient neceasary to 
the growth aud sustenance of the body.” 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sold. 4!b., 4!b., and LIb. packets, 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 
PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest pateuted filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and Londoa 
Hospitals, and at the Regeut’s Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 
Professor Fraukland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 136, in the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water {New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the sawe filter for seven months, the animal 
cuarcoal still retains pract cally unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 
*,* Uhe above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters inay be seen in Operation, and full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
ottices, 157 Straud, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset [ouse). 








“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.” 
T= PANIC of ’66 and its consequent 


depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 

“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” 10 offer TEAS 
LUWER THAN EVER. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 6d can't be dear. 

The Company's KALSOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
really delicious. 

9 Great 5°. Heleu’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
Juuuary 1, 1807. 


Ty? ‘ wy , . 
YOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENL 
CONSUMPTION are Eb FECTUALLY CURED 
by KATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, Stausues 
show that 50,000 persons anuually fall victims to Pul- 
mouary Disurders, iucluding Consumptivn, Diszases of 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Orgaus. Preve soa 18 
at all times better thau cure; be tuerefvre prepared, 
during tue wet aid winter serson, with a sapply of 
KEALING'S COUGH LUZENGES, wuich pos.ess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a Cough or cold; 
tuey are good alike for the young or for tue aged. 
Prepared aud sold in boxes, 13 14d, aud thus, 23 od, 
is G4, aud 10s Gl each, by THOMAS KeATING, 
Cuemist, &e., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Be 
taii vy uli druggists aud pateut mediciue veudors in the 
World. 

















Street, Loudon, W.—Ubserve the rei sealand piuk lavei; 
Cork branded * Kinaban’s LL Whisky.” 


OR TC BITTERS.— 
Uurivalled stomach’c stimulant, palatavle and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINK. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Coufeccon-ss, &+, at 3s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Caunou street, Loud sn. | 





‘yy 


Chemist, Lyuim, Cueshire, writes, Mareh 23, 1867: 
—‘Some of my customers wao habitua ly use Dr 
LOCUCK'3 PULMJNIC WAFERS, iuform me that 
th-y have purchased what tuey inteuded should have 
beeu the sune, but which tur.eld out to bs quite ® 
different thing. I need uot say the results afer taking, 
tue spurivus ues were very uusitisf.ctory.” Tae auly 
g-nuiue medicine has the words “Dr, LOCJCK'S 
WAPERS ” on the Guverumeut Simp. 


‘te PLON.—FRAUD.—Mcr.J. HL. Evans, 
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Jost poblished, 
ner 
for impr London. 


9d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
and BEAUTY; being a 


riptive of articles and means used 
ea By ALEX. RO3S, 243 





High Holbo 


CF jn ALEX. ROSS'S 


greed inces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 
se 6d.; sent by 
° LEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 


Y is the acting ingredient 
ANISH FL camemamnals OIL, which 
4 . 


post for 54, 84, and lit 





A 
Chemist 


caROPO. This P 


a ani 


ener 
QNDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 
cared in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 
reparation gradually dissolves the 
, removing the very root. 

Cora ins few hers amps. 248 High Holborn, London, 





Holborn, 


jay and 144 stamps. 


Tr TRY 6 . 

AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

London.—ALEX. ay mie ne 

Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 

pe Sv cd at $s 6d, 5s 6d, and 193 6d; sent free 
Had of all Chemists. 





——— 


G REY HAIR, 


beat, and 
and 10s 64; 8 
end all Chemists. 


ali Chemists. 


colour immeiiately it is used. 
rfectly naturalin efe +t. Price 33 6d, 53 6d, 
;sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 


CC ——<— 
AIR DESTROYER. — 248 
Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSsS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps. Had of 


248 High ITlolborn, 
London —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 


It is perma- 


High 





—_ 


and 100 stamps. 
London, and all Chemists. 


the Skin are improved by ome dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Holbora, 


paris REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 





to the face. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 
Madame VESTRIS).—<All Imperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
aya Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
High Holborn, Londou, and all Chemists. 





and 
and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 

in seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 
remains so by an occasional using. 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Hvulborn, London, 


103 6d, sent for 





This unrivalled Starch is 


scientific men of the age 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
70 H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


STARCH. 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 

most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
‘stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is aspecitis 
for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, anong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
ve highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
rice 88. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co»., 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 


20 Oxford 





Free from Prussic Acid. 


street, E.C, 


E.C., London. 
ALMOND FLAVOUR. — 
PRESTON'S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 


This delicious Essence may 
be safely used fur flavouring Custards, Blane-manges, 
éc.,and allkinds of Pastry. Sold retail by Chemists, 
Grocers, &e., in bottles 1s. and 1s 6d. each. 

Wholesale PRESTON and SUNS, 83 Leadenhall 





HITE 
health and 
gums, and 


Price 28 
{umers. 


9d per box. 


Valid need now be 


ulcers, sores, tumours, 





tory tend 





iosiepensatio ~ peraonal attraction, 
longevity, by the proper mastication of 
food. ROWLAND'S vponto, ms Pearl Deutitrice, 

paris a pearl-iike whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
taxar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
S.ld by Cuoemisits and Per- 





and SOUND TEETH are 


and to 


*,* Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 
nn Saeed 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
po —SELF-HELP.—In sickness it was a momentous 
pn ~ find an easy, ready, and reliable remedy for 
in ‘ar distigurement and inward disorders before the 
estimable discovery of these Preparations. 
at a loss for successfully managing 
Ps boils, bruises, 
uveloping Holloway’s medicine are very intelligibly 
— insiructions for using them, which should be 
atively studied aud immediatively followed by the 
sp itation of this treatment. 
uuerer will assuredly triumph over the worst diseases. 
heenting Oiutment disperses all those malignant 
= urs which aggravate many diseases of the skin, 
ina preveut the cicatrization of ulcers, and even kindle | 
in the system. 


No in- 


sprains, &e. 


Sooner or later the 


Price 43 ; 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetapra, Mopgrator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 





resents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 187. 


BENSON'S WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


By special appointment to 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Prize Me jal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHE3—Chronomoters, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 
nographe, &c. 
CLOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carr ages, 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY—Specialities in Monogeams, Crystals, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. 
PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Brouze, by leading 


Artists. 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pamj 
philet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60 Ludgate Hill. 
Paris Exhibition, 1857, English Section, Class 21. 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOWS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D solay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. Tae stock of evch is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices prop rtiouate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from...... . 123 6d to £29 03 eac’s. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 830d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Molerateur), from.. 68 0ito £7 73 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil .s.¢....+. 49 per gullon. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newm4n street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, L don. 


HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
—HEAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for the 
Purpose of making a more complete arrangemeat of 
their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furuished with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furni- 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Sto ck, dis- 
played in Six Galleries, and Two large ground- door 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
ore, Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the King- 

om. 












HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-R»om Furniture, sent 
free by post on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34an135 Charles street, W. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Trtsuay Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying au important deticiency, 
in the ordinary food of Lavatids ani Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, and 336d each. None genuine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Picead.lly. 











Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor st., Grosveuor sq. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Important improvemaat, and 
great reduction in prices. 
ME EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
1 SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveator and exclusive patsatee of 
Artiticial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet iutroluced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priuciple, and supplicd at 
charges within the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Lesturers, and Public Spoakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it c».2- 
bines complete euunciatio s aud perfect mascication. 
Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


NIT 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
8 


3 TABLET. 


P ERRY and COS PATENT 
BOSTO E 


PATENT BOSTONITE 0| 


BOSTONITE 0 6 Do 
BUOSTONITE 1 O Do. 
PATENTS BOSTUNITE 0 6 SLATE, 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BUSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTronite“ 0 6 BOUK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do, 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


HOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITIING” 

CORSETS An eutirely new principle with new 

Spring Fastening. Manufaccurers of the “ I’rize Medal 
Crinolines.” Trade Mark, a“ Crown.” 


Q ASSPLECTUS JUPONS.— 








The Demi, 153 64. 
The Demi-Gewma, 10a 64. 
Thomson's Plastique, 78 6d, lus 6d, and 12s 6d. 
“ Elegant in form and moderate ia proportion." —Le 
t. 


Folle 
App ey Bovurye, 37 Piccadilly. 


EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 103 6d. 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 252. No steel used. 
“A celebrated maker of Jupons."—Art Journal. 
Avpiey Bourse, 37 Piccadilly. 


ADIES’ UNDER-CLOTHING.— 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Illustrations, containing all the new designs 
in Unde--clothing, including “Tbe Alice,” “ Favorite,” 
“ Edith,” “ Maude,” “ Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “ Princess,” 
and “ Belgravia" Night-Dresses, &e. Also drawings of 
14 new Crinolines, kreuca Wove Corsets, &c., gratis 
and post free. 

“The Illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats 
are Very clever and curious, aad the am punt of iaforma- 
tion in print upow this subject is really wonderful. It 
has been considered in a higher spirit than is usually 
employed in such matters."—Court Journal 

Mrs. AvpLeY Bovene, 37 Piceadilly. 








| aaa AND YACHTING GLASSES. 
and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 


London Agents—WWales and McCulloch, 22 
Ludgate hill, and 55 Cheapside; Aruold, 72 Baker street, 
w. 


ppacume JUDGES USE THEM. 
placerearee CATALOGUES, POST 
FREE. 


and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 
e@ London Agents—Wales and McCulloch, 22 
Lu igate hill, aud 55 Cueapside ; Araold, 72 Baker street, 
w. 


BY BURROW’S GLASSES. 
RURROW’s POCKET BAROMETERS. 





ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and their ‘T'wo-Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Que Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, Loudon ; lu Mosley street, Manchester; aad 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
1 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introdused an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARLIFPICLAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or lizatares, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to ba 
distingui shed from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Cuange colour or decay, aud will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. Tuis meta ad does 
not require the extraction of ruots, or any paiatul opera- 
tion, aud will support aad preserve teeta tuat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation and mastica- 





tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound aad 
useful in mastication, 
52 Vleet strest—At ho:wa fro: 1) till 5. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAL 
(EXTRACTUM CARNI3 LIEBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limite), 43 Merk lane, Loulo.. Tue valy 
sort authorized to be callel by tue asove Dama, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose ¢ :ruiavate is oa evecy 
jar. Superior and ecou0 nical swwck for beef-:ea, 30.193, 
entrées, anil sauces. Extrenely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud chilirsn, Lake. with cise, 
arrowrvot, 8ago, &c., au agre sable and iosc elfisienc 
substitute fur eod-aver oil. Lt kesps for years and ia 
any climate. 3 ld by Fortaain, Misou, antvo., Barclay 
and Son, all Chemists, Ltalian Ware aouse.nea, Grocers 
aud wholesale by tue Usmpany. 
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Mr. SKEET will Publish next Week, 


ELINOR DRYDEN’S PROBATION: 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. 


By K. 8. Macqvorn, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “A 
Bad Beginning,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL of the DAY. 3 vols. 
HAMPERTON THE FINANCIER. 
By the Author of ‘‘ No Easy Task.” 

“ A story which cannot fail to arrest the attention of 
even a world absorbed in speculation.”—Globe. 
1) King William street, Charing Cross. 


i ISS MARY HOLMES informs her 
Friends and her Pupils that she will be in TOWN 
soon after EASTER. 
Address till 12th of April, Winnington Hall, Nor th- 
wich, Cheshire. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
; PRESIDENT AND VISITOR, 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
HEAD MASTER, 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
ASSISTANT-MASrERS. 
Rey. C. M’Dowall, M.A, University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Rev. EF. Rudd, M.A., St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. 
Rey. A. Sewell, B.A., New College, Oxford. 
&e., &e., &e. 

This College is conducted on the Model of the Great 
Public Schools. 

The sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate 
cost, and the Pupils are Prepared for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and for all Military and Civil Service Examina- 
tions. 

There are scholarships of considerable value attached 
to the College, to be held either in the College or at the 
Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the Assistant-Masters, subject to the approval of 
the Head Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per Annum; for Board at 
Masters’ Houses, £60. 

Foll information on application to 

ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, Loudon. 

EASTER TERM will begin on THURS) AY, April 4. 
Two Arnott Scholarships, giving Free Admission for 
Two Years to Five Classes, will be awarded by competi- 
tion at the beginning of next October. Prospectuses, 
with particulars respecting Scholarships, Boardiug, &c., 
may be had at tho College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 

lita YEAR. 

4 lees UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, 8.E. 

(Near the Peckham-Rye Station, South-London Line.) 
Couducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., and Twelve 
Masters. 

Pupils are received from the commencement of their 
Ninth year; they enter the Upper School on attaining 
their Fourteenth, or on proving themselves able to do 
the work of the Higher Classes. The terms are inclu- 
sive of Books, Stationery, &c. 

Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in Eng- 
lish, made to writea hand fit for business, and trained to 
be quick at accounts. Frencl: and German are taught 
by native masters, and spoken by the Principal. Special 
teachers attend for Surveying, for Mechanical and Archi- 
tectuial Drawing. Holidays are short, and the divisions 
of the school year equal. The premises are large, and 
the general accommodation superior. 

Exemination papers, and Reports of Examiners on 
every Pupil, may be had on application, 

N.B.—Civil Engineers and Architects are respectfully 
invited to inspect the advantages affurded for practical 
work in these Schools. 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. One Exhibition of £50 
and one of £25 will be opeu in April next to Candidates 
for admission to this School.—For information apply to 
the Warden, Rev. THOMAS STEVENS, Bradfield, near 
Reading; or to the Honorary Secretary, J. H, PATTE- 
SON, Esq., #t his Chambers, 1 Elm court, Middle 
Temple, London, 


fr HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHaTTERTON. 
Last Two Weeks of the Season. Lust Twelve Nighis of 
ROB ROY. On Monday, April 1, and during the week, 
Her Majesty's Servants will perform the Scottish 
Romantic Drama of ROB ROY. Rob Roy, Mr. T. 
Swinbourne; Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. Phelps; Francis 
Orbaldistone, Mr. W. Harrison; Rable'gh UOsbaldistone, 
Mr. E. Phelps; Major Galbraith, Mr. Barrett; Dougal, 
Mr. W. M'lntyre; Diana Vernon, Miss E. Cross; Helen 
Macgregor, Miss R. G. le Thiere. Increased orchestra 
and numerous chorus. New and original overture, com- 
posed by Mr. J. H. Tully. To conclude with, each 
evening, a Burlesque Sketch, WANTED, HUSBANDS 
FORSIX. Mr. Edward Stirling, S:age Manager. Doors 
open at half-past six, commence at seven. 

N.B.—Due notice will be given of the first appearance 
of the eminent Tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves. On Saturday, 
Ayril 13, being the last night of the season, a variety of 
entertainments for the benefit of Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 

On Easter Monday, April 22, will be produced a New 
and Original Comedy Drama, entitled THE GREAT 
CITY, by Andrew Halliday. New and magnificent 
Scenery by Mr. William beverley. Box office open from 
10 to 5 daily. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the 
French and Flemish Schools, will OPEN on MONDAY 








HENRY 

















GENTLEMAN, with competent 
F capital, desirous of becoming connected with an 
old-establishei and Liberal provincial journal of large 
and profitable circulation, with a first-rate advertising 
connection, may do so by addressing a letter to J. H.T., 
care of Messrs. TREHERNE and WHITE, 13 Barge 
yard, Bucklersbury, London. None but bona fide in- 
quiries from principals will be attended to. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 

Directors. 
Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 





The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 54; and for five years 
aud upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applicati6ns for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C.—By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 





Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq, Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 

Esq. M.P. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, ou teruas which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
safe custody of Ludiau Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependeucies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3 ; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 


T= IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
of MARSEILLES (Limited). 
DEBENTURES.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 
the INTEREST WARRANTS, No. 2, falling due on the 
31st inst. must be sent into this Office for examination 
two days prior to payment. After the same are duly 
stamped, they will be payable on presentatiou at the 
National Bauk, 13 Old Broad street, Loudon. 
By order of the Board, 
CHARLES FRASER, Secretary. 
No. 10 St. Swithin’s lane, London, E.C. March 27, 1867. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
([HE GUARDIAN FIRE. and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C- 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds, upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income, upwards of £320,000. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY DAY must be renewed within Fif- 
teen Days at this Office, or with the Company's Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the reduced 
duty of 1s 6d per cent. 
For Prospectus and other information, apply to the 


Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 











OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

—The Medical Professiou for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperieut for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, and Iufants—DLNNEFORD and CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; amd of all 








NEXT. Admission,1s, Catalogue, 6d. 


other Chemists throughout the world. 
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[SDEs: Photographic Artist to 


Music; Photographer of the Palaca of 
Exhibition of 1855, 


Booksellers of Europe. 
coloured, 2s. 
5 


ee 
I Ss D E R I 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN , 
BY SPECIAL APPOINIMENT ” 


HL 


Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIL. a: 
al Family; to H.1, Majesty the eames Gots. 
sias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain = 
u 


the Royal Family ; to His Majesty the Kin 
to His Majesty the King of Holland: to abs Maly; 


8 Majeay 
King of Portugal; to the Imperial Acaden ey 
the Uui 

ition } &c. The excellent situation wt 
Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate regardless 


of the weather. 





ISDERI —Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highn 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopoli, Primes 


Louise, aud Princess Beatrica have condescended ty 
sit for their Portraits to Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on Sale at 


Disdéri's Photographic Establishments ia L 

0, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square: j 
is, 8 Boulevard des Italieus ; and at all the pring) 2 
Price: Carie de Visite, |g: 
Drawing-room Portrait, 2s 6d; coloured’ 
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o3. 
[ pRDESL Thee Royal Highnesses the 


PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES 
oured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERI, and 
e authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 


by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victur and Prince George. Price: Carte d 


te, plain or enamel, 1s; coloured, 23; Cabinet Por 
t, 23 6d. Splendid Porcrait of H.B.H., mounted on 
tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} inches, pricg 1 
nea. 
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pho’ 


ISDERI—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, phote- 


graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen, 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. These Albums 


ize, half-sheet columbie, printed in new type, on 
ra thick plate paper—iuclude thirty-five photographs 


of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most 
Price: Royal edition of Wiudsor and Osborne, in natura 


elegantly bound in moroceo. 


tography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 


Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 


over squire; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens, 
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ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY. 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN. 


TERLORS avd EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
OSBORNE. 


The collection complete, plain, 1 guinea; 
ured, 2 guineas. 


Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 


a handsome book, small 8vo, including the por 


traits of her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 


Consort. Price, plain, 15s ; coloured, 30s. 
A Panoramic Views at 5s ; group of the Orleans Family, 
Oa 6d. 





ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a new 

process of Mr. DISDERI’S the CARTE-DE- 
ITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
size. The public can thus obtain @ photographic 


drawing by means of which skilful artists attashed to 


house can, on simple indication—such a3 the colour 
he complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 


splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
Process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 


nusness Of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 


of oil paintings the great ad vautages of the truthfulness 


accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 


Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodze, Gloucester 


, Old Brompton road; Paris, 8 Boulevacd des 


ens; Madrid, and Toulon. 





N ETALLIC 


Respectfully directs the attention of 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will easure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dialer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace 
church street, London. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

PEN - MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 


the Commercial 





\ 


So! 


The public are respectfully cautione 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Psaaiss 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, aud sto)per- 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 


Worcester ; 
Messrs. BaRcLAy and Sons, 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 


noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE” 


i ad sc d PgRRins. 
is prepared solely by Lea an a eguiast - orthless 


ld Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
London, &¢., 4, and by 





CRO 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 


CURRY, or MULLIGATAWSY 


PICKLE, 
PASTE, 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 


all Sauce Vendors, aud Waholesale of 


SSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queea, 
Soho square, London. 





N 





INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d 23 94, and Ls 
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. _ price One Shilling, the APRIL Number of 
samntMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of “ Archie 


LO se L—A Story without a Moral. 
P i —Fresh Violets. 
” L—The Life of the Wilderness. 
* IV.—Too Late ! : 
In Time of ‘rouble. By Edmund Yates. 
Marrying a Ghest. 
What's o Clock ? 
he un Stocks his Larder. 


ner’ Story. 
A Miner her in England and America. By Colonel 


net tyeterious Piper. (Conclusion.) 
Out Marketing in Guernsey. 
Lame Landlord's Story. 


Fires and Fire Brigades. 
Ricnarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Just published, pr ce 1s. 
HE WORK of HIM that SENT ME: 


a Sermon, Preached in Lambeth Parish Church, 
at the Archbishop of Canterbury's General Ordination, 
Merch 17. By Heway Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Published at the request of the Candidates for 
Holy Orders. 

Rivixeroxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price 6d, 


IOCESAN SYNODS: a Letter to the 
D Rev. Canon Seymou", with some remarks on a 
latter of the Rev. J. W. Joyce. By Connor Tarrt- 
will, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 

Rrvixatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Just published, in 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of an IRISH 
REBEL. 

“The book is intensely touching, and as intensely 
diverting. The Englishman who wants to know of 
what stuff Fenians can be made, and also of what 
flesh and blood those landlords may be whose sins 
aieever quoted to explain every phase of Irish crime 
and misery, can find nowhere a more vivid or more 
candid sketch of both than in the pages of ‘Hugh 
Bryan.’ "Fortnightly Review, February 1. 


London: TrvusNeR and Co., 6) Paternoster row, E.C. 





This day, Pert I. (to be completed in 10), 8vo, closely 
printed in double columns, 2s 6d; large paper, 53. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK 
to the EARLY POPULAR. POETICAL, and 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE of GREAT BRITAIN to 
1600. By W. Carew Hazuirt. 
*,* A Prospectus, with a Catalogue of J. R. Smith's 
Published Books and Remainders, forwarded on receipt 
ofa postage label. 
London: J. Russet Sart, 36 Soho square. 


Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisu, F.RS. With thirty-one tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F, Pirrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Demy 8v0, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grispox. Third Edition, 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 Gd. 
L WE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
Ai By THomas Suorter, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things" in Oue book 
before."—JMustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
We know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 

Lonton; F. Piru ay, 20 Pateraoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s Gd. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Coox. 
“Arich and varied collectiou.”"—Morning Star. 

“A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready. 


THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, 


for APRIL, price Sixpence, contains :— 
Frontispiece—* Kitty's Break‘ast,” printed in Colours, 
from an original Painting, by Mrs. Anderson. 
Parisian Sketches. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
(To be continued during the Exhibition.) 
Historical Sketch—* Mary Stuart at Carbery,” with an 
original Drawing by John Gilbert. 
Mr. Wynyard’s Ward, by Holme Lee. 
And the usual variety of Articles and Illustrations. 
London: 77 Great Queen street, W.C.; sold by the 
Booksellers and Newsvendors, and at the Railway 
Stations, 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Will be ready in a few days. 


GUIDE TO PARIS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Containing SKETCH MAP of PARIS, including the 
Recent Improvements; PILAN of THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING; Information respecting the various 
Routes, Lodgings in Paris, French Money, Public 
Bui'dings, and Suburbs; and Useful Particulars con- 
cerning the Exhibition. 
PRICK THREEPENCE., 
London: Office of The People’s Magazine, 77 Great 
Queen street, W.C. 








On Monday, APRIL 1, will be publishel. 
T= DUBLIN REVIEW. 


SERIES. No. XVI. Price 6s. 
CoNTENTs. 

1—Science, Prayer, Free Will, and Miracles. 

2—English Catholic Poor Schools. 

3—New Americ. 

4—S. Cyril and the Tumults of Alexandria, 

5—Catholic and Party Politics. 

6—Mr. Ffoulkes on Christeudom’s Divisions. 

7—Mary in the Gospels. 

&—Prince de Broglie’s Church and Empire. 

9—The State of Lreland. 

10—Notices of Books:—F. Schrader on Roman Unity— 
F. Perrone’s new volume of Prelections—F. Dal- 
gairn's Saiuts of the Desert—Mr. Mill's Inaugural 
Discourse at St. Aundrew’s—The Bishop of Orleans 
on Education, and on the great Social Peril—M. 
Veuillot’s Odeurs de Paris—Herr Ritter’s Geo- 
graphy of Palestine, &., &e. 

London: Burns and Oates, 17 Portman street, Port- 

man square, W.; and 63 Paternoster row. 


NEW 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 68. 
T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


APRIL. With Ilustrations by Freprerick 

LeicurTon, A R.A., and M. ELLEN Epwagps. 

ConTENTS, 

The Claverines. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap. XLIUL—Lady Ongar’s Revenge. 

XLIV.—Showing what happened off Hel'- 
‘oland. 

” XLV.—Is she Mad ? 

The Koéningsmarks and Marshal Saxe. 

The Saints of the Stage. 

Don Quixote's Country. 

A Week ina French Country House. Part IIL. (With 

an Illustration.) 

Martial Law and Military Law. 

The Golfer at Home. 

Life in a Military Prison, 

Surrn, Finer, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price ¢s. 

TPHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

NEW SERIES, No. LXIL, APRIL, 1867, 
CONTENTS, 

I—Italy and the War of 13u6. 

2—The Papal Drama. 

3—Thoemas Hobbes. 

4—Contemporary Music and Musical Literature. 

5—New America. 

6—Mr. Swiuburne’s Poetry. 

7—The Hopes and Fears cf Reformers. 

Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philo- 

sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science— 

4. History and Biography—5. Belies Lettres. 

London: Trupner and Co., 60 Pateruoster row. 


Price 2s 61. 





[HE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE. 


a ea er 

THE PENNY GUIDE to PARIS.| 

ee 4 

THE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, on a new plau, intel- 


ligible to all. S nalinsth ~ 
4 Bride lane. pecimen tuble on application.—Office, 


a Se 
TRE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE, in order to 
vil ane Minute accuracy and finished workmanship, 
be published in successive purtious. ‘Tne first two 


ons.as foll. ws :-— 


[82 POPULAR SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 

o PO vIDE, with a Railway Map, and a Popular Guide 

tea oerith & Map of Paris and Plan of the Exhibi- 
), will commence April 1, price 1d, monthly. 


TE POPULAR LONDON, CHATHAM, and 
004 DOVER RAILWAY GUIDE, with a Railway Map 
~ 7 nuler Guide to Paris (with Map of Paris and 
monte Exhibition), will commence April 1, price 


te 
THE POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE, 
ad 


on a New Plan, inteliigiole to all —Office for 











T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XVIL, APRIL 1, 1867. 
1—The Apoeryphal Gospels. By John James Tayler, 
BA 


2—Rammohun Roy and Hindoo Theism. By Sir John 

Bowring, LL.D. 

38—The Law of Blasphemous Libel. By Courtney Keany. 

4—Our Position. By an Unitarian Layman. 

5—The New Creed and the Old in their Secular Results. 

By Frances Power Cobve. 

6—The Supernatural. 

7—The Bilingual Iuscription of Canopus 
Kenrick, M.A. 

Publishers: Messrs. WitL1AMS aud Norcate, Hen- 


By John 





rietta street, Covent Garden, Loudou; 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


for APRIL, 1867. No. DCXVIII. Price 23 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Elizabeth and Mary. 
Hemans's Ancient Christianity. 
Tue Moral aud Political Revolution in Japan. 
Tue Army.—Pait LIL. 
Manhood Suffrage aud the Ballot in America. 
A Letter never Seut. 
Browalows.—Part IV. 
The Ministers and their Measure. 


‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary, and Sucial. 
Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
Contexts of the APRIL Number. 
1—FROUDE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
X. By Richard Nugent. 
2—Tihe RISE and PROGRESS of MARIOLATRY. 
Philip Schatf, D.D. 
3—HIPPOLYLE FLANDRIN. 


more. 

4—RECENDI ANGLICAN SERMONS. IL 
Editor. 

5—BISHOP HORNE’S LIFE and LETTERS. 
Archdeacon of Bedford. 

6—PROPOSED LEGISLATION on CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS. By Benjamin Shaw, M.A. 

7—NOTICES of BOOKS. 

Strawan and Co., 56 Ladgate hill; and all Bookse!! ors. 


OOD WORDS. Edited by Norman 
Macteop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
* Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


Contents of the APRIL Number. 
1—GUILD COURT: a London Story. By George 
MacDonald, Author of “ David ®lgwbrod,” “ Alec 
Forbes,” &e. With an Ilustratiou. 
Chap. 12—A Comparison. 
» 13—Mattie's Microcosm. 
1i—The Jewess and her Neighbours. 
15—The Two Old Women. 
16—On the River. 
» __ 17—Captain Boxall’s Proposal. 
2—The PERILS and USES of KICH MEN. 
Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A. 
8—The ROAR of LONDON. By W. W. Fenn. 
4—Ou SOME NEW FORMS of INDUSTRIAL Co- 
OPERATION. By J. M. Ludlow. 
5—MAKING POETRY. By Fanny R. Havergal. With 
an Illustration. 
6—A TRUE STORY of the ATMOSPHERE of a 
WORLD of FIRE. By the Rev. C. Pritchard, 
Pres. RA S., Hulsean Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge. 
7—The BLUNDURER; or, How the Work of the Rich 
amoug the Peor is Marred. By F.M.F. Skene 
8—The EMPEROR and the POPE. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Plumptre. 
9—Pue CREED of CIIRISTENDOM. IIL.—The [n- 
carnation. By the Very Rev. William Alexander, 
M.A., Dean of Emly. 
10—POOR OLD WOMEN. By William Gilbert, Author 
of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &e. 
11—MILTON’S ITALIAN SONNETS DONE into 
Yi H. 
LING. By the Editor. With an Illus- 


Vois, IX., 
By 
By T. Frederick We !- 
By the 


By the 





” 
” 


By the 


ENGLIS 
12—Tie STAR 
tration. 

Chap. 7—Jock Hall's Journey. 
»  8&—Jock Hall's Return. 


Srrawan aud Co., 56 Ludgate hill; and all Booksellors 
7 SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited 


by Tuomas Gutarix, D.D. 
Sevenpence Monthly, Lilustrated. 
Conrents of the APRIL Number. 

The HUGUENOT FAMILY in the ENGLISII VIL- 
LAGE. By Sarah Tytler, Author of * Citoyenue 
Jacqueline,” &c. With an Illustration. 

Chap. 13—M Rolls’s Calendar. 
19—The Last Relic of the Galleys. 

+» 20—Fading. 

2—For HIGHER LIF«. By F. Bennoch. 

3—HOW to USE the EVISTLES. By the Daan of 

Canterbury. IV.—Ist of Corinthians. 
4—LUTHER the SINGER V. By the Author of 
* Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood” 
6—The METAPHORS of SI. PAUL. By J. 8. 
Howson, D.D. UL—Aneient Agriculture. 
6—HOW to GET RID of an ENEMY. By a Doctor's 
Wife. IV.~—V.—VI. 
7—PHARISAIC TRADITIONS: the Syro-Vhee tician 








” 


Woman. By W. Hanna, D.D. : 
8—WIDOWED. ByS. A. D. 1. With an Tlas:ration. 
9—STUDIES from the OLD TESTAMENT, By tue 

Hditor. 


VI.—Moses the Patriot. 
10—The SEVEN CONSVIENCES, with Cases in Po.nt. 
By John de Liefde. 

V.—An Accusing C onsciencs. 
11—GOOD FRIDAY. By Etpis. 
12—The WORKING MAN and the CIIRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By W. G. Blakie, D.D 
13-WHAT is SMALL in NATURE. Peeps through 
a Microseops. ty Rev R. Hanter, M.A. 
14—MY CHOSEN FRIENDS. By the Author of 
“ Studies for Stories.” 

1If.—Laura Richmond. 

15—The REVOCATION of the EDICT of NANTES, 
With an Illustration. 
16—MANAEN; a Biblical Study. 

fessor Plumptre. 
7—NOTES for READERS OUT of the WAY. 
Srranan and Co., 56 Ludgate bill ; and all Booksellers. 


No. XIV., APRIL, price 5s. 

UARTERLY JOURNAL of 

SCLENCE. 

CONTENTS. 
1—The Natural History of Pratas Island, in the China 
Sea. By Dr. Cuthbert Collingwood, Natural ist 
on board H.M.S. Serpent. 
2—Nerve Structure and Force. By Holwnes Coote, 

F.RS., of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

$8—The Polynesians and their Migrations, By Alfred 
R. Wallace, F.R.S., &. 


By the Rev. Pro- 








4—Louis Figuier. With two page plates. 

5—The Ventilation of Coal Mines; w'th page plate and 

woodcut. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of 
the Mining Kecords. 

6—Belgian Competition in the Iron Manu‘acture. By 

Bernhard Samuelson, M.P. 

7—Mancbester: its Sanitary and Social State, and its 

Corporate Rulers. By George Greave-, Cousult- 

ing Medical Officer, Chorlton Union H sapital, 


&e. 2) 
8—The Artizans’ aud Labourers’ Dwellings’ Bill. 
Chronicles of Scieuce. 
The Public Health. 
Joun Cuvrcat.t and Sons, New Burlington street. 








en i ‘ ; 
street, EC. ts and publication, 24 Bride laue, Fleet 





W. Buiackwoop and Sone, Edinburgh aud London. 
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NEW STORY by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE 
is commenced in the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 
16, for APRIL. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouvorie Street, E.C. 








New Novel, this day published, and at all the Libraries. 


JSOYCHE DORMERS STORY, 
By JULIA GODDARD, Author of “ Adriana.” In 2 
vols., price 21s. 

London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALISM 
T H E DA Y. 
Price ONE PENNY. 


Office: 49 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 








Just published. 
A 
MAP OF THE TEA-PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
NORTH-EASTERN BENGAL, ASSAM, CACHAR, 


SHOWING the POSITIONS of the PRINCIPAL TEA GARDENS, with NAMES of PRO- 
PRIETORS, JUTE-PRODUCING DISTRICTS, and COAL-FIELDS, from Existing Surveys 
and Personal Observations. 
By Major BRIGGS, Superintending Engineer, Assam. 
Size of Map, 3 feet 3 inches, by 2 feet 3 inches. Scale, 12 miles to an inch. 


Price, Coloured, on Cloth and Rollers (varnished), or folded in Case ...£1 11s 64d. 
Price, of Shoots, Coloured.....cscsccscsssccsscsssccessescccesccocccccecsecesscece SL le Od. 


Edinburgh: W. and A. K. JOHNSTON. London: E. STANFORD. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
‘Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 














NCE A WEEK, Part XV., for APRIL. 
NEW SERIES, price 1s. 
ConrEnNTS. 

Joyce Dormer’s Story. Chapers XLY.-XLIX. 
Jean Bonceur (concluded), 

The Mystery of Owen Parfitt. 

A Dream of Egypt. By Julia Godard. 

Angling with the Worm. With Diagram. 

Cupid Crucified. By J. Mew. 

“*Tremewen Grange.” Illustrated by B. Bradley. 

The Two Cadetr. Chapter IJ. By Henry Kingsley. 

Kangeroos and Opossums. (Letter to the Editor.) 

Marie Antoinette at Little Trianon. Illustrated by P. J. 
Ske!ton. 

“*The Death-Wind.” 

Haunts of Harmony. 
Ogilvy. 

A Hindoo Legend. By Walter Thornbury. Illustrated 
by A. Houghton. 

The Unseasonable Worshipper. Chapters1.-V. By the 
Author of “ Maple Hayes.” 

Pygmelion. By J. Mew. 

Downton Castle, and the Knights. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A. Illustrated by E. M. Wimpress. ‘ e " 

Hever Court. Chapters L-VII. By K, Arthur Arnold, | M’scellaneous—Ihe Growth of London; Centenarians 
Author of “ Ralph,” &c. of 1866—Canonbury Tower—Dr. Richardson's Resi- 

In an English Park. By Rev. M. G. Watkins. deuce. : i 

Monthly Calendar—Births and Marriages, Deaths ar- 


cH GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
and HISTORICAL REVIEW, for APRIL, price 

23 6d. NEW SERIES. 

ConreEsTs. 

Mademo‘selle Mathilde (Chapters I IY.), by Henry 
Kingsley. 

Ham House. 

English Statues at Fontevrault. 

‘The Architecture of the Alps, by Rev. G. C. Swayne. 

“When George the Third was King,” by C. H. Car- 
michuel. 

The Rise of the Plantagenets (Chapter III), by Rev. 
B. W. Savile. 

Photography applied to Book Illustration (Part II.) 

Nuge Latinew (No. XIV.), by E. F. Pigovt, BA. 

Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban:—Ancient Wor- 
cestershire Inventory —Curious Relies—Bishop Curle 
—Spenser—Lizar-Houses—* Simnel Cakes ”"—Plate 
Armour worn under the Surcoat of Knights, &c.— 
* Deak” and “ Branks"—The Whole Duty of Man— 
The Trumpet at W loughton—Archeol gy at Rome— 
Albert Diirer’s “ Knight, Death, and the Devil.” 

Antiquarian Notes, by C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 

Scieutitic Notes, by J. Carpenter. 


By 


By Evelyn Forest. 


Parts I. and Il By Arthur 


‘The Lake. By Clement W. Scott. LIliustrated by J. W. ( , 

North. ranged in Chronological Order. 
Hampstead Heath. By Harold King. Obituary Memoirs:—Eirl Brownlow—Viscount Bar- 
** Good Bye.” rington—Lord Feversham—L ord Rivers—Sir W. M. 


E. Milner, Bart.—Sir H. Crawfurd Pollok, Bart.—Sir 

G. T. Smart, Kt.—H. C. Robinson, Nsq., F.S.A.—J. 

Phillip, Esq, R A—The Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D.— 

The Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 

*,* HENRY KINGSLEY'S NEW STORY, “ MADE. 
MOISELLE MATHILD&,” is commenced in this 
Number of the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
London: Brapbury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie 
street, E.c. 


St. Patrick's Day. 

Georgina Bowers, 
Ana.—Anecdote of a Dog. 
Indian Textile Fabrics. 
My Ladye Love. 
The Klodrek of Vannes. 

by Edward Hughes. 
Falling Rain. 

Our Iron-Clads. (Letter to the Editor.) 
Petoti. With Portrait by T. Scott. 
Extra Illustration on toned paper. “Come, buy my 

Pretty Windmills.” By G. J. Pinwell. 

*,* A New Story, entitled “HEVER COURT,” by R. 
ARTHUK ARNOLD, Author of “ Ralph,” &e., &¢., is 
commenced in the April Part of “ONCE a WEEK,” 
and will be continued from mouth to month until com- 


By Samuel Lover. Illustrated by 


By Eliza Cook. 
By Julia Goddard. Illustrated 








FE R SOAP.— 
Tie celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET ” 

is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beueticial effect 

on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 





pleted. the Self-F.tting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil aud 
santas Brapsury, Evans, and Co, 11 Bouverie | {talian Warehousemen, and others. 
street, E.C. 


*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


—_—$__ 


NEW WORKS 


The BRITISH QUARTER; 
REVIEW, No. XC., for APRII, priea 63, t 


1—Ferdinand Christian von Baur. 

2—Charles Lamb. 

3—Banking Reform. 

4—Church Buttresses. 

5—M:s. Gaskell. 

a poe Divines. 

7—The Post Office aud Electric T, ’ 

8—Stoughton's Ecclesiastical Hise? . 

9—Working Men and Religious Lustitutioye 
10—Contemporary Literature, * 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: thei 
Cause and Cure. By J. Batowix Brows, Ba 
Author of “ The Home Life,” “ The Diving Lifein 
Mau,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to tig 
of Oliver Cromwell. By Joun Stovucutoy Author 
of “Church and State a Hundred Years ap." 
“Ages of Christendom before the Reformatign 
&c. Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 283, cloth, 

“ We cannot praise too highly the skill with wh; 
Stoughton has treated this most eventful a 
Church History. The industry with which he bas stngj 
coutemporary authorities, the sagacity with which by 
has culled from State papers, from diaries, letters, 
speeches, sermons, newspapers, and autobiographies, alj 
that cou'd throw light on the character of the times: 
above all, the impartial spirit and high Christian tong 
with which the acts, motives, and beliefs of the various 
sects throughout an epoch of endless controversy and 
division are weighed, place the author in the foramog 
rank of modern Church historians............A piagg 
of hard conscientious writing. Hs bas some excellent 
qualities for an historical essayist. He is very cig, 
His sympathies are wide. He can see the two sides eveg 
of a dogmatic question."—Athenzun. 


SECOND EDITION of MICAH th 
PRIESTMAKER. A Handbook on Ritualisn, 
By Rey. T. Birney. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 

“It is surprising to see an outsider so thoroughly 

understanding the doctrines of different parties without 

his owa community, or stating the whole case 39 ten. 
perately."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Binney's able, generous, discriminating, and 
honest discussion of the Ritualistic question may bs 








read with advantage by all parties."—Christia 
Spectator. 
London: Jacxsox, Watrorp, and Hopper, 7% 
Paternoster row. 
MR. 


BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW WORK by the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, 


Anecdotes of the Upper Ta 


THOUSAND. By the Hon. Granrley Beaxeet. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


NEW WORK by tke Hon. FREDERICK WALPOLE: 


May and September. A New 


Novel. By the Hou. Faeperice Watpote. Is 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


Atheism and the Social Danger. 


By the bishop of Oxreans. Edited and revised, 
with a Preface, by Archbishop Manniva. Ia dea 
Svo. 


CONCLUSION of M. GUIZOT'S MEMOIRS, 


The Last days of the Reign o 


LOUIS PHILIPPE and the REVOLUTION of 
1318. By M. Guizor. In demy 8vo. 


NEW SPORTING SLORY by the AUTHOR of 
“CHARLIE THORNHILL.” 


The Flying Scud. A New Sport- 


ing Novel. By Cuar.es CrarKe, Author of “ Charlie 
Thornhili,” “ Which is the Winner,’ &. 1a post 
8vo. 


Memoirs of William Hazlitt, with 


Portious of his Correspondence. By his grandson, 
W. Carew Hazcirt, Barrister-at-Law. In2 
post 8vo, with Portraits. 


All Round Ireland on Foot. 1 vol 


ciown 8¥o. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LADY FLAVIA” 


Miss Jane. A New Story. By 


the Author of “Lord Lynu’s Wife” and “Luy 
Flavia.” In3 vols. post 8vo. 


Cheaper Edition of Harem Life 
Cueaper Eaton, trowa sats 8 


RICHARD Bentiey, Pablisher in Ordinary to Het 
Majesty, New Burlington street, 





Imperial 32mo, cloth, 23, gilt edges; 2s 6d, illustrated 
with Thirteen Engravings. 

OPE’S (ALEXANDER) POETICAL 

WORKS, with LIFE of the AUTHOR, sod 


NOTES, by the Rev. J. Luptros, A.M. 


London: WiLtIAM Trae, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
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13 Great MaRLDOROUGH Street. 
T AND BLACKETT’S 
NURS NEW WORKS. 


isth Edition of New America. 
8 Ww. HerwortH Dixon, 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 
et = k. Mr. Dixon has written 
ing book. Mr. x has r 
~~ fle gives usan excellent account 
d striking descriptions of the scenes 
rsations he held with mauy of the 





oA very in 
oughtfully an 
{the Mormons, an 
ro saw and the conve! 
Saints.” Times. ' , 
re few books of this season likely to excite so 
fo | curiosity as Mr. Dixon's very entertaining 
mich Beer e work on New America. The book is 
ae from the first page to the last, and con- 
realy ee amount of valuable and curious iuforma- 
tains * Pall Mall Gazette. 
"a Dixon's narrative is full of interest from end to 
= ell a8 of most important subjects for considera- 
ool, student of society, no historian of humanity, 
be without it, a8 a reliable and valuable text- 
— New America.”—All the Year Round. 


Trip to the Tropics and Home 
throngh AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorxe. 
1 vol. with Illustrations, 15s. 

«4 pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands 
d the United States. Lord Lorne saw a good deal of 
pe both in the South and in the North. Histone is 
without undue partizan feeling; and yet favour- 
able to the great people with whom we have so many 
tie, We can offer him our congratulations on his first 


essay ag & traveller and an author.”"—Athenwum. 


Wid Life among the Pacific 
ISLANDERS. By E. H. Limoxt, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 


; ° 

A lady's Glimpse of the Late 

WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie SELINA Even. 
lyol, with I‘lustrations, 10s 6.1. 

“Miss Eden’s book will richly repay an attentlve 
perusal. It is not only useful aud instructive, bit it is 
interesting and amusing. The work is highly credit- 
able to its authoress."—Saturday Revievw. 


life in a French Chateau. 


By Huzerr E, H. Jerntneuam, Esq. Second 
Fdition. 1 vol., with Illu-trations, 10s 6c, 


A Book about Lawyers. By J. 


C. Jearrresoy, Burrister-ut-Law. New, vevised, 
and cheap Edition. 2 vo's., 2ts. 


The Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 


From his Private Correspondenc2 and Family 
Papers. By ExizA Meteyarp. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
above 300 beautiful Illustrations, 42s. 


lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th Eli- 
tion. 1 vol, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Maritpa Bernau Epwarps. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “Joan Halifax,” &c. 2 vols. 

“All the stories by the author of John Halifax have 
an excellent moral—something tangible, real, and satis- 
fact ry."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The author of ‘Joan Hulifax’ cannot he'p writing 
gracefully; all her sentiments are pure, retined, and 
womanly.”"—Athenseum. 


My Son's Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 
Of the Line. By Lady Charles 
“A very charming story, very interesting throughout, 


THYNNg. 2 yols. 
and very original in style and treatment.”—Sun. 


Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 


Kavanacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” ¢e. 3 vols. 
“Miss Kavanagh has power and fecling, and writes 
our language well.”"—Athen eum. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs, 8. A. Marsh, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor,” &c. 3 vols. 
A'so, next week, in 3 vols. 


Raymond’s Heroine, 








Just Published, in 4to, oti fine paper, Part IV. of 
RELIQULE AQUITANICH, being 

Contributions to the Archeology and Paleontology 
f Périgord and the adjoining Provinces of Southern 
Tanee, by Epovarp Lautet and Henry Cnaisty: 
Edited by T. Rurznr Jones, Professor of Gevlogr, &c., 
Royal Military Cullege, Sandhurst. 
atte work will be completed in about 2) Parts (price 
Geach); to appear at short intervals. Mach Part 
Will contain Six Plates, besides Letterpress. 
H. BAILLIeRE Publisher, London; J. B. Barnryere 
=e Fits, Paris; C. Bat.Ly-BaILLIERE, Madrid ; 
MILLIERE BRoTaers, New York; F. F. BatLuere, 
elbourne, 





Just published, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of ELIZABETH.” 


With Six Illustrations by Frederick Walker. 


“A simple, honest story, finely conceived, and well worked out in all its parte, ig some lient bits of 
chaste and trenchant writing; rich in its compact descriptions of people and places, and of every-day custome. 
Thought lies between the lines, and most of all, the book is to be praised for the wholesome fashion in which, 
without moralizations or any sort of inartistic effort, good things everywhere make themselves to be felt as good, 
aud bad things as bad."—Zraminer. 

“*The Village on the Cliff’ will fully sustain the reputation won by ‘The Story of Elizabeth.’ Itis marked by 
the same subtle analysis of character, the same clear insght into thoughts, feelings, aud motives, the same power 
of depicting the mental growth and devel onene of the personages, The story is simple, and reflects in its tender 
pathos and unobtrusive sentiment the rea ity of life. There is no meretricious straining after effect. ‘The ima- 
gination is soothed by the charms of a style that suggests more than it BAYS. ..000.. The delicacy of touch and the 
artistic skill that are able to produce, without apparent effort, the exact meutal impression that is desired, aro 
very Characteristic of tue authoress."—Jmperial Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


taint 











Nearly ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES OF 
LORD PLUNKET. 


By His Grandson, the Hon. DAVID PLUNKET. 
With an Introductory Preface by Lord BROUGHAM. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Nearly ready, demy Svo, lis. 
TURKEY AND THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir ADOLPHUS SLADE, K.C.B. 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by George H. Thomas. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Ready at all Libraries, April 6th. 


COUNTING THE 
A NOVEL, in 3 vols. 


o——=@ 
“A story which never for a momeut flags in interest.” —Athenaum. 
In 3 vols., ready at every Library. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


“Atruly remarkable tale is here presented by Mr. Speight. Admirably written, ekilfully contrived, and with 
a mastery over details that places its author at once in the very foremost rank of fiction-writers."—Aforning 


Advertiser. 
‘ole CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 


COST. 








AR Y. 














— — —_ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for APRIL. 
This LIST contains more than One Thousand Popular Books at the Lowest Current Prices. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
“ Chi Legge Regge.” 

DAILY EXCHANGE of BOOKS WITHIN a CIRCUIT of 3 MILES, ensuring a more speedy 

supply of New Books than any other Establishment. 

Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 

Between 100 and 200 Miles the Return Box paid. 
40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum. 

Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 

Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Offico—52 Cheapside, E.C. 
Manchester Branch—25 Corporation Street. 
Depots in all the Principal Cities and Towns. 
Paris Agency—G4 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 
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The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, Told in 


detail for the first time, chiefly by the aid of original Letters, Official and other 
Documents, and Contemporary Memoirs recently made public ; and comprising 
a Sketch of the Life of the Countess dela Motte, pretended confidant of Marie 
Antoinette, and particulars of the Careers of the other Actors in this remarkable 
Drama. By Henry VizeTev.y. Iilustrated with an exact representation of tae 
Diamond Necklace, and a Portrait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved on Steel. 
In 2 vols. ( Ready this day. 
‘In conclusion, we are bound to say that Mr. Vizetelly has by this contribution to 
the historical literature of France, deserved well of all lovers of truth and fair play. 
he has nobly and acutely vindicated the character of aninjured and murdered Queen, 
who has now slept in a dishonoured grave for nearly seventy years, and he has un- 
mistakably fastened on the real criminal the robbery of the Diamond Necklace. Itis 
a strange and sorrowful story, and well has he told it."—Zondon Review. 


SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 
CLASSES. By a Journeyman Enctnees. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. ( Ready this day. 

“ The volume is divided int» three sections—‘ Working men in their public rela- 
tions,’ ‘ Work and Play,’ and ‘ Social and Domestic Life.’ Just now we are chiefly 
concerned with working men in their public relations; and therefore attention is 
likely to be concentrated most upon what a thoroughly intelligent artisan, a3 cautious 
in matter of opinion as in observation he is shrewd, may have to say about the pub- 
lic relations of his fellows. We are distinctly of opinion that a more just represen- 
tation of these relations, or of the working man himself, has never appeared in 
print.”"—Pall Mall Gazeite. 

“ We must leave this very interesting volume, which we advise those who wish to 
obtain accurate information about the workirg classes to read carefully for them- 
selves. hey will learn more from it in two or three hours than from years of per- 
sonal observation, or from the most earnest attention to the speeches and articles of 
interested advocates,”—Sunday Gazette. 

“ Well worthy of perusal by members of Parliament before the Reform debates.... 
We heartily congratulate the working men on having so able aud common-sense an 
advocate."—John Bull. 


NOTICE.—This day is published. 
BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yarts, 


Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c. Reprinted from Al’ the 
Year Round. In 83 vols. 


SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lynn 


Linton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: a Novel. By 


Percy FirzGera.p, Author of “ The Second Mrs. Tillotson,” &c. 


ADA MOORE’S STORY: a Novel. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
TinsLeEy Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


Third Edition, with New Preface, Appendix, and other Additions, in crown 8vo, 
price 6s, cloth. 


HE ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary 
and Municipal; a Treatise. By Taomas Hane, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Nearly ready. 
HE MASTERY SERIES for LEARNING LANGUAGES 
- ons NEW PRINCIPLE. By THomas Prenperaasr, Author of * The Mastery 
of Languages, or the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically.” In this 
method the study of grammar is wholly excluded, as being antagonistic to the 


natural process. 
The following MANUALS are neaily ready. 


The MASTERY SERIES: FRENCH. 1s 6d. 

The MASTERY SERIES: GERMAN. Is 6d. 

The MASTERY SERIES: HEBREW. 1s 6d. 

HANDBOOK to the MASTERY SERIES, being an Introductory 
Treatise, price 1s. 

*,* The Prospectus of the Mastery Series may be had of the Publishers and all 
Booksellers. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The 21st dition, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classi- 

: fied and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. By P. M. Roast, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c. 

‘Dr. Roget's Thesaurus is full of suggestions, and exhibits, as mo dictionary can, 
the ext: aordinary richness and flexibility of the English language. We recommend 
its use to all writers who desire to have at command a copious vocabulary and the 
entire resources of the English tongue, whether for speaking, public or conversa- 
tional, for translating, or for original written composition.”"—Zlectic Review. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. HARTWIG'S POPULAR WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tn 8¥0, with above 200 Illustrations, price 183. 
6 Kae HARMONIES of NATURE; or, the Unity. of Crea- 
tion. By Dr. Georce Harrwic. 

“ Dr Hartwig’s book at first looks like asystem of natural history; it swarms with 
‘woodcuts of zoology and comparative anatomy. But it properly belongs to general 
fon women A. for its object is comparison and deduction, and a view of the chain of 

eing, which.....,after some general cosmogony, begins at the lowest phases of 
vegetable life and ends with man......The book is very interesting, and tills a very 
-useful place. '—=4thenwum. 

By the same Author, with 200 Illustrations, price 21s. 


The TROPICAL WORLD; a Popular Scientific Account of the 
Natural History of the Equatorial Regions. 
The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. Third Edition, with above 
300 Illustrations, price 21s. 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, cloth boards, price 2s ¢d. 


A STATISTICAL VINDICATION of the CITY of LONDON; 

or, Fallacies Exploded and Figures Explained. By BENJAMIN Scort, F.R.AS. 

A Treatise on the position and relative importance of the City of London to the 

other districts of the Metropolis, in regard to its population, traflic, houses, rateable 

value, commerce, trade, shipping, crime, and police; with particular reference to the 

Metropolitan Board of Works, and the question of the Local Government of London 
and Metropolitan Municipalities. 

London: Loncmans, Green, Reaper, nd Dyer. 


——__ 
On 16th April, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 4, 


DR 


OGILVIE'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronoung 
and Explanator " — 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Abridged from “The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY."} the 
Author, ii 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 
Editor of “The Imperial Dictionary.” 

This Dictionary will comprise all purely English words in common 
use, Bible words not now used, and Shakespearian words ; a congisg and 
satisfactory Etymology, significations more ample and numerongs thay 
usual in School Dictionaries, with the primary or root Meaning giyen 
first; also, Lists of Prefixes and Affixes, &c. 


BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 





THIRD, or “ATHENZEUM” EDITION, with PREFACE and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 


VICTORY DEANE: a Nova 


By CECIL GRIFFITH, Author of “The Uttermost Farthing.” 

** A book of power and of promise, aud its power is of a true kind.”"—=Standarz. 

“Tt arrests and fasciuates the attention of the reader.”"—J/erald. 

“ Strongly reminds us of Charlotte Bronté’s best works."—G@lobe. 

“The charm lies in the treatment, in the perfectly natural characters of Brand ani 
Margaret, in the pathetic humility and simple lovingness of Victory, and in the fresh 
and original manner of relation. It is in the character of Victory that we see thy 
traces of French influence. There is a certain subtle tenderness of delineation, 4 
certain careful aid minute analysis, and a steadfast chronicling of spiritual progress 
infinitely more after the French school than the English, aud the story gaingia inter. 
est thereby." —Saturday Review. 

London: Saunpers, Ortey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





IN SIXPENNY NUMBERS. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


The First Number of 


ADAM BEDE 


Is now Published, aud may be had of all Booksellers. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Now ready, price 23 6d (to be published Monthly), the First Part of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUF, containing upwards of ON HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
from the works of twenty-six of the leading Manufacturers of Europe. 

The Part also contains Two Line Engravings :—1. ‘‘ The ViNage Choir,” after T. 
Webster, R.A.—2. “The Sisters,” after G. Smith.—“ There was War in Heaven,’ 
(Wood Engraving), from the Design by G. Doré, and other Engraved Illustrations. 

May be had of all Booksellers. 


London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price Sixpence. 


THE CHRONICLE. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


ConTAINING:—1. A Critical Summary of Events—2. Pclitical and Literary Artic'es 
—3. Notices of English and Foreign Books. 


Office: 24 Tavistock street, Covent Garden. 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 


NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Joun BeLuamy. 

In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonsh 
in the Belly of the Fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; au to the 
Unitarians, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. 

Also an ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the Body of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and what Devil he contended 
agaiust. 

London: Srpxty, MansHatu, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 

Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpa, 

enclosing the amount in stamps. 








—The BUILDER for THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—Fine View of 
tions of Saaka 


Design for Proposed Palace of Justice, by Mr. Scott, R.4.—Illustra ba 
Architecture, Cambodia—The History of Architecture, Egyptian Art—Cue Light sa 
Air Question—Health in Liverpool—Use and Abuse of Ornament; and various other 
papers, with all the news.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen 


M®: SCOTT’S DESIGN for PROPOSED LAW COURTS. 





WHAT, WILL THIS COST to PRINT? An immediate 
answer to the inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with infar 
mation for Authors, may be obtained on application to 





R. Bapretr and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 
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_— CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. NEW WORKS. 


The APRIL NUMBER, price 2s, of 


qhe FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jonv| FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for APRIL. 














\R No. CCCCXLVIIT. pr'ce 28 Cd. 
Y, MoRLEY. ConTENTs. vn 
M QUESTION, from 1832 to 1848. By W. Nassau Molesworth. , ’ ae as ' 
L RETO XPRESSION of CHARACTER. By J. M. Capes. eee aaa 2. , The First Satire of the First Book of 
’ wusic BURKE. Part III. By the Editor. ae History of French Literature. Horace. Trauslatel by Theodore Mar- 
cing EDM Una the POPE. By Aurelio Saft fhe Martone. C CVIT-XX fe See Gahaked. ce. 
ITALY ve ROSE. Chaps. XIIL-XVI. By J. Whyte Melville. a ee yellpeny selon American Dairies. 
The WENADIAN CONFEDERATION. ° By the Hon. Auberon Horbert.  aeageata ale 1S 
xG ENGLAN the POLITICAL FUIURE. By the Editor. nr rauce under Richelieu and Colbert. 
YOUNG ENGLAND and the y itor. The Life of Archbishop Whately. 


7 ‘FAIRS. 
PUBLIC NOTICES :—“ The Alps of Hannibal,” by Henry Jackson. “The Village 


. € the Clif,” by the Editor. “ Yo, Fantaisie Chinvise,” by H. S. Fagan. “The 
” by ths Reign of Law,” by J. M. Capes. —- 
, SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 
IRELAND and her CHURCHES. By James Gopkin. James ANTnoxy Frovpr, M.A. 2 vols, post 8yo, 18s, 
1 vol. 8F0. (Next week. (On Thursday next. 


in the HAREM. ByE ne L Ex- 8. 
neal wants ® Senhten, the Grand pede, ad am ey “eosa, HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Henry Tuomas 


008 thay Authoress of “ Harem Life in Egypt and Turkey.” 2 vols. post 8yo. Bucxte. Fifth Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 
Dg given 
ARMY MISRULE. By a (late) Common Soxprer. ‘ 
Second and revised Edition, with much new matter. Pust 8vo, 3s Gd. E 
SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
—— The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By WALTER By the Right Hon. DB. Disractt, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. Second 
E and Bacenor. Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. Post 8vo, 9s. Edition, Svo, 12s. 


{EREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS. First & 
OWEN a New Edition, containing “‘Clytemnestra, and Poems Scans an On PARLIAMENTARY GOVE RNMENT in ENG- 


Vel. Descriptive.” Feap. 8vo, 6s. LAND; its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Atrueus Topp. 


wt | CHURCH EMBROIDERY, Ancient and Modern.} “”"**™* 
With numerous Examples. By Anasrasta Dotpy. Feap. 4to, 12s. 6. 
, INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the Universit 

rand and STUDIES in CONDUCT. Short Essays from the : of St. Andrew's, Feb. 1, 1867. By Joun cain deve reece | 


— Saturday Review, By the Author of “ Modern Characteristics." Post 8vo, 7s 6d. People’s Edition, 1s. 

2atiol . r 

poges | UPand DOWN the LONDON STREETS. By Marx ’. 

ia inters Lewox. With 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. ENGL AND and CHRISTENDOM By the Most 
a eenienseeene deena Rev. Archbishop Mayxinc. With a general Preface ou the Tendencies of Reli- 

eeneend gion. Post 8vo. (On April 9. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


sor | Sir HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir F. Vincent. 3 8. : ; 
(This da. | WILLIAM WILBERFORCE: his Friends and his 


vols. post 8vo. 
Times. By Joux Camrpe.t CoLtqunoun. Second Edition, revised. Post Svo. 
ACHIP of the OLD BLOCK. By Grorce Grerron.| 9. [On Aprit 9. 
2 vols. post Syo. (On Wednesday. 
9. 
NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE. By the Author of| Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESI- 
aes ey Gh CUR GE oN ASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 
The BEAUCLERCS, FATHER and SON. By 10. 
Cuartes Crarke. 3 vols. post 8vo. .f — ° 
\RIS “We congratulate Mr. Clarke on his present work, which is a decided improvement LIBER LIBRORUM: its Structure, Limitations, and 
on ‘Charlie Thornhill’ in the coherence and regular development of its plot.”"—Post. Purpose. A Friendly Commuuication to a Reluctant Sceptic. 8vo, 73 6d. 
_ IDALIA: a Romance. By Ourpa. 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 
VINGS, | genuine poctey Mea feat ta heat Morning Pest. 7 Prose for it is full of the most | The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By Exizaseru 
M. Sewett, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. Post 8vo, 9s 6d. 


after T. 


ewes,’ | VITTORIA, By Georce Merepitu. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


12, 





_ ont bm age | writers think, when they have — = a ‘viva’ here and a ‘Si 
ignora there, that they have Italianized the whole thing; but Mr. Meredith has a. ° 
caught the spirit and life of the people he paints, and pret the sharp, incisive pro- The NORTH WEST PENINSULA of ICELAND ’ 
verb at every turn, or the expressive gesture which finishes the half uttered sentence, Journal of a Tour. By C. W. Snernerv, M.A., F.ZS. With Map and 2 
and which is 80 eminently characteristic of a Southern race.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Chromo-lithographs. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
GEMMA. By T. A. Trottore. 3 vols. post 8vo. 13. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Canes |GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 
+8 ? 2 ” . ‘ 
Ariic'es Reape. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Third Bdition. Re-edited by Wyarr Parpworra. With nearly 400 additional Woodouts by O. 
; Jewitt. 8vo, 523 6d. 
PLAYED OUT. By Miss Annie Tuomas. 3 vols. m 
post 8ro, . 
ETS 193 Piccadilly. BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
om rm TURE, and ART. Fourth Edition reconstructed and re-edited by the Author 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XC., for APRIL, 1867. and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s. (In a few days. 
’ Jonah Price One Shilling. 
4 — CONTENTS. 15. 
a OTE of SILCOTES. By Heury Kingsley. (Continued. 
5 | SuBERAL EDUCATION. ee one URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 
JUDE, ES LAMB: Gleanings after his Biographers. I SES. Si Editi i d enl d by R. Hunt, F.RS. 
4—ARE [Pe IFwe ; ow : : TURES, and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by unt, F.RS., 
omhe eerie, tee, in CORNWALL? A Riddle and its Solution, By assisted by eminent Contsibutors. With 2,000 Woodcuis. 3 vols. 8vo, £4 14a 6d. 
; (In a few days. 


;-VOLUNTEER HOSPITAL NURSING. By Eliaabeth Garrett, L.S.A. 
PHILOSOPHY in CUNEIFORM. By the Hon. Robert Lytton. 
iTRADITRICE. By Emily H. Hickey. 


|, . . nil i 16. 
erpoo SA LETTER; or, Léonie’s Story. By M. Betham Edwards, Author of ‘‘ Doctor INJURIES of the EYE, ORBIT, and EYELIDS ; 


Jacob,” &c., & 




















Cc. 

— %The STUDY. TCLs : e 2 : 
RTS l—The AR ese their Immediate and Remote Effects. Gzorce Lawson, F.R.C.S. Eng. 8vo, with 
‘eed | U~REFORM. ; 92 Woodeuts, 123 Gd. 
"Soaks Vol. XV., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d, now ready. 
ut aad MacMILian and Co., London. 4 ay. 
ae Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. LIGHT: its Influence on Life and Health. By Forses 
a 7 ‘ ieee Wrxstow, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. Feap. 8vo, 63. (On Apri 11. 
diate HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS , 
‘iar mata ae & Fostewning Number of the oo“ sectetiont must be 

, ¢ Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the 8th of Apri * 
4 4 London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
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MACMILLAN AND: CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 





This day is pubtished. 


ESSAYS on REFORM. 


Writers. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“The volume ought to be, and doubtless soon will be, in the hands of a'l who are 
interested in the subject of Reform, whether as friends or opponents It is fitted 
powerfully to influence opinion on the special requirements of the present crisis, and 
on those deeper problems of Government of which the questions of the hour are 
merely the application.”— Daily News. 

“ Earnest men of all parties, including the timid, the wavering, and the scrupu- 
Jous, whose prejudices have, nevertheless, some assailable relation to the head and 
heart, will find in it what they most need, a serious discussion of the difficulties 
which seem to such pe:sons to beset the path «f Reform, and muterials for arriving 
at new aud solid conclusions.”— Manchester Examiner. 


By Various 


To be followed immediately by 


QUESTIONS for a REFORMED PARLIA- 


MENT. By Vartous WRITERS. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


> 
By 
Henry Fawcett, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 123. 
“ Written throughout with admirable force, clearness, and brevity, every important 
part of the subject being duly considered.”"—Zvamincr. 


By the same Author. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRITISH 


LABOURER. Extra feap. 8vo, 5:. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1867. 


By Freperick Martix. The Fourth Annual Publication. Crown 8vo, 10s Gd. 
“The great merit of the ‘ Year-Book ' is that its matter is so clearly and systemati- 
cally arranged that the statistics of any one state or nation may be easily referred to, 
or those of two or more may be compared with each other without diiliculry. It fully 
merits the support it cluims from all who have au active interest in pulitics or com- 
merce,”—=Times. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Compiled and Arranged by Cnartes Hote, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
£econd Edition, pott 8vo, 4s 6d. 


t 
7 . < . 2 
ON the ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on 
the Continent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By the Rev. 
Cuarnves Krne@s ey, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modera History in 
the University of Cambr.dge, and Chaplain to the Queen and Prince of Walvs. 
[Jmmediately. 


By the same Author. 


The ROMAN and the TEUTON: a Series of 


Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological 


Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Kev. Isaac a¥Lor. 
Second Edition, c:own 8yo, 12s 6d. 
By the 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James 


- ag B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, revised, crown 
8yvo, 9z, 


Tt a rk Ph Pale) Ty > . 

The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 

and its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier, Military Correspondent of the Times with 

the Prussian Army duriug the German Campaign of 1836. W.th Maps and 
Plans. (Shortly. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
A MONTH in RUSSIA, during the Marriage 


of the Czarewitch. By Epwarp Dicey. With Photographic Portraits. 
{Ja a few days. 


This day is published. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the 


MIND. By Henry Mavups ey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West Loudon 
Housp-tal, &e. Demy 8vo, civth, lés. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


4 ) ) tT VY NZ I LE! T s B. Ss a 

The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN 
of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SUURCES. By Sir SaMvueL 
White Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S, With Maps, ilustrations, and Poriraits, 2 vols. 
crown 8¥0, cloth, extra gilt, 1és. 


“It would be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied interest 
of this work.” —7Zimes, 

“The diluted second-hand representations of life to be met with in most fictions 
Ought not to be named in comparison with this book. ... ¢ A refined iinglish lady, and 
her busband, an accomplisi:ed English gentleman, traced their way to the solution of 
the great woild-problem which from the beginuing of time had baffled the curiosity 
of mankind. .... Tue annals of British daring contain no record of greater or more 
heroic endurance than we find in these volumes, and as is usual, the strong will, the 
cool persistency, and the oblivion of self in view of a supreme purpose triumphed 
over all obstacles."—Daily News. 

“ One of the most interesting and fascinating narratives that was ever penned."— 
Glasgow Herald. 





NEW WORK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
STUDIES in the GOSPELS. By R. CHeveyyy 


Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 105 gq 
(This day, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of th 


FOUR GOSPELS. By the Rev. B. F. Wesrcorr, B.D, Ne i iti 
Crown 8v0, 10s 6. q want Revised Edit, 


By the same Author. 
A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 


TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES.  Sazon: " 
revised, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. eond Editi, 
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